Journal 


NEHW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


50 per year, in advance, 


Vol. KATV. | BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JULY 15, 1886. Price. {$ingic'coples, ct. 


Leading Science Text-Books, 


“ Songs of our land, ye are with us forever! 
The power and splendor of thrones pass away, 
But yours is the might of some deep-rolling river, KE 
Still flowing in freshness through things that decay.” By Tomas R. Ba Rk, Pu.D., 

Professor of Physics and Chemistry, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Key to Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. (By mail, 75 cts.) ° 


p | k Rk Vk | These volumes present the leading facts and principles of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, includiug the results of the most recent scientific study and investiga- 


tion, in a clear, concise and logical manner, and may therefore serve either for class 


Adopted for exclusive use by the city of instruction or for private students. By means of a large number of experiments 
given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate a subject, and 
is made familiar with the ExperimentaL Puan. The Key contains answers to the 


Ss A Ni FE R A N Cc | S C G a Questions and Problems in Baker’s Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, suggestions 

concerning experiments, and much additional matter has been inserted. It will be 
found valuable not only to those who use the author’s works, but is adapted to gen- 
eral use. 


Senp ror Epvucationat CATALoGuE. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


755 Broadway, New York. 4 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
: HARRISON HUME, N. E. Manager, 900 Chestnut Street, Phila. 32 Hawley Street, Boston, 
| 16 Astor Place, New York. 109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


65 Franklin St., Boston. 


“ The history of the world can be found in the dis- @ NOVICE. The Saliveur Summer College of Languages, 


tory of a dozen lives.’>—-ARCHDEACON FARRAR. Sa 


READY IN AUGUST,  \eteventh Session. OSWECO, N.Y. July 12 to Aug. 20. 


GREAT LIVES. 


A GENERAL HISTORY IN BIOCRAPHIES. 


The College has been removed from Amherst and Burlington to OswEGo, N. Y. 


By WEBSTER WELLS, S.B., 


By Rev. J. I. Mompert, D.D. 
Of Mass. Institute of Technology; Author of ACA- 
FULL PAGE MAPS. DEMIC ALGEBRA, UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA, Accommodation for BOARD and LODGING have been secured for 400 persons, at from $4.00 to $6.00 per 
Samples sent postpaid, on receipt of the wholesale THEORY OF LOGARITHMS ; Etc. week ; extra accommodations for 200, at from $6.00 to $8.00 per week. 
price, $1.00. The complete book, Plane and Selid Geom- Roo’ d bath b lied 
The b ! 1 blished ’ ms with free use of parlor, piano, and bath-rooms may be supplied at $1.00, $2.00, or $3.00 per week, 
during aed cand F etry, to be ready in November. For board, rooms, and railroad fare, address HON. A. C. MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, ta Circular will be sent to applicants by 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. DR. L. SAUVEUR, Crand View House, Wernersville, Pa. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCIIOOLS. 
1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 


3. They are in use throughout the United States. 8. The best should always be used in schools. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 


5. They are durable and easy-writing. 10. Every pen is warranted. 


Harper’s New Graded Copy Books. 


By H. W. SHAY LOR. 
SECOND, Are they Economical ? 


Primary Course, 7 Nos., per dozen, - - ~~ §. .70 


FIRST. — Are they meritorious ? 
“IT have used Harper’s Copy Books, and 


do not hesitate to pronounce them the 
VERY BEST I have ever seen.”—J. W. THIRD, — Are they popular ? 


TITCOMB, Teacher of Penmanship an A Good Test of the Value of a School Book: Published less 
; : than a year ago; now used in 275 cities and towns in New 
the Public Schools of Hartford, Ct. England alone. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - ~« Mew York City. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
== Stamps. 
. Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manut’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
CULLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


538 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufactarers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


The smoothest and 
most silicious sur- 


face in the market 

perfectly black, 
free from gioss, 
erases easily, and is 
not affected byheat. 


Wanted. 


Teachers in Want of Employment 


PURING VACATION, 
Are invited to send to us for 
AN ACENCY 
Of some of the best books published. Liberal Com- 
missions. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


577d 
WANTE for DR.SCOTT'S beauti- 

ful Electric Corsets. 

Sample free to those becuming agents. 

No risk. quick sales. Territory eves. 


Satisfaction euaranteed. Address 


OR. SCOTT. 842 Broadway. NEW YORK. 


Teachers Wanted 


In ILLINOIS, IOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NE- 
BRASKA. STEADY WORK for the SUMMER VA- 
CATION, acting as Agent for the NEw ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Write at once for terms. 


ANTED an active, 
energetic teacher to 
solicit subscriptions 
for our publications at 
every County Insti- 
tute, or meeting of 
teachers in the U.S. A few more institutes 
still open for August. Apply at once. Our 
terms are liberal and we give exc/usive agency, 
but if you engage with us you must mean 
business. Address at once, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
“‘ Helps for Teachers” is the name of 


our new 7 2-page descriptive catalogue of teachers’ pro- 
tessional books. Now Ready! All books at teach- 


LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Having become the sole Publishers of the ‘ Ladies 
of the White House,” by Laura C. Holloway, we take 
pleasure in announcing a 

BRIDAL EDITION, in two large volumes, 
entirely rewritten, and containing portraits of every 
Lady from Mrs. Washington to Mrs. Cleveland. Ex- 
tended authentic pagropanee of each and ever 
Hostess of the White House are given, together wit 
a full history of the historic mansion, This superb 
Bridal Edition is so greatly improved and enlarged, 
and is illustrated so extensively, that it is a wholly 
new book. Both volumes will be ready August 1. 

Seld only by 

AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Liberal terms. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim ful} of Guiing inter- 
B ull of 


t, 
est, humor and right, pure good, 


BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $106 
made. 0 7’ Distance no hindrance as we 
and Pay eights. Write for circulars to 
.A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


A valuable work for 


Teachers Wanted the Home, based upon 
ELL Kindergarten sys- 


tt TO SEL " the 

tem. 622 pages. Over 
The Child Instructor. 1000 Hustrations. 
Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
ean work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER. 


561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce our new 
and popular line of School Books to the school 
boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E. 


ers’ prices, Sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[Formerly with the J . E. BELL g Am. Tablet Mig. Co.) 


Manufacturer of 


Prices Reasonable. 


SCHOOL BLACKBOARDS! 


No cheap Black 
Mortar or Turpen- 
tine Slating used. 
For Testimonials, 


J. E. BELL, 24 Portland 


Slated Paper, Liquid Slating, Etc. 


terms, &c., address 


, Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued, 


J. & H. 


7491 Greenwich 81, 
and 95 Jehn St., 
NEW YORK. 


BERG 


PHYSICAL & | 


Catalogue of Physical Instruments 
Catalegue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue ef Telescepes. 
Catalogue ef Anatomical Modeis. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
fer High Schools and 


CA UES 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


STEEL 


JOSEPH G 


ILLOITS 
PENS. (3 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


|“TRIUMPH” 

0 School Desks. 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


School Furniture in the world. 


686 Brondwry, New Vork, 
611 Washington St., Beston. 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 
GLOBES, 
TELLUREANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CBAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Im 
Bend for descriptive circulars 


SIMPLE, 


NEW, 


PERRY 


Sample Card containing the ? 
on receipt of return postage, 
cents, ‘Ask for Card No. a 
Ivison, Baneman, Tarton, & Co,, 


Sole Agents. 753 B’way, N.Y. 


IF you wish totry 


STEEL 
PENS 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


Bend for circulars and spectal information to 
MILTON BRADLEY Co., 
tee Springfield, Mass. 


AUGUST INSTITUTES. 


An Agent wanted at every Teachers’ Institute and Sum- 
mer Normal School, to represent our publications. Libera 
Pay. If an Institute or Schoo! will be held in your neigh. 
borhood this summer, write at once to 


A. E, WINSHIP, New ENGLAND Pus. Co., 


Indigestion. 

Many persons lose appetite and strength, 
become emaciated, suffer, and die, because 
of defective nutrition, who might have 
been restored to health by Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine acts upon the 
digestive organs, through the blood, and 
has effected many wonderful cures, 


For years I suffered from Loss of Appe- 
tite and Indigestion, and failed to find 
relief, until I began taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Three bottles of this medicine 


Entirely Cured 


me, and my appetite and digestion are 
now perfect.—Fred G. Bower, 496 
Seventh st., South Boston, Mass. 


I have, for years, suffered acutely from 
Dyspepsia, seurcely taking a meal, until 
within the past few months, without en- 
during the most distressing pains of 
Indigestion. My stomach sometimes re- 
jected all food. I became greatly reduced 
in strength, and very despondent. Sutis- 
fied, at last, that my trouble was of a 
scrofulous nature, I began taking Aver’s 
Sarsaparilla, and believe it has saved my 
life. My appetite and digestion are now 

ood, and my health is perfect. — Oliver 

. Adams, Spencer, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas, 
wold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $3. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM 888 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


THE PATENT 


Crystal Blackboard 


Has the best surface ever offered for a Black- 
board. It is cheaper than wood, and it has me ceat- 
ing on the surface, hence will NEVER NEED 
REPAIR. Send for special circular. 


THE ACME 


Adjustable Slate Cover. 


Buy Plain Frame Slates and the ‘‘ Aeme Cover,” 
and you get a Noiseless Slate, which is eet and 
will wear longer than any other noiseless slate. 

Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. HAMMETT, Manufacturer, 
and dealer in ° 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIES, 


24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


RING-WORM., 


ERYSIPELAS. 


SAFELY, SPEEDILY CURED BY 


ALMER's 


MEDICAL 
MINUTES. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, ete., with 
colored engravings, 112 


pages. 

Price 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 

Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 


MENELEY & Estab- 
West TROY, wy. | lished 1826. 
Descriptions and prices on application. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin fur Charohee, 
NTED. 


. Cincinnati. O 


RR C 
VANDUZEN & 


\AITCHELL’S ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas publi 
WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STR PIANOS, 


ORGANS, 
Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
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3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
JOURNAL OF and AMERICAN 83.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUCATION........ccececcecesenceecers 4.75 
AMERIOAN TBACHER and EDUCATION... 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.80 


LONGING FOR COUNTRY. 


BY IMOGENE C. EATON, 


There is music in the country 
That I long once more to hear ; 
’Tis the warbling of the song birds, 
With their sweet, inconstant cheer. 


’Tis the sound of babbling brooklet 
As it through the meadow glides, 
And the whispering trees low murmur 

As each in each confides. 


’Tis the humming of the wild bee 
As it sips the flowers’ sweets, 
And the croaking of the bull-frog 
With the one song he repeats. 


O! LI long to catch the sweetness 
That the blossoms now exhale, 
As they bloom along the wall-side 

And dot the hill and dale. 


There’s the Iris, clad in velvet, 
Fairest lily of her race! 

In her beauty sweet so simple 
That the daisies watch her face. 


And the buttercups, bright darlings ! 
How at rest and glad they seem 

As they rock, touched by the zephyrs, 
And are sung to by the stream ! 


Eglantine and budding grapevine 
ake my thoughts to long ago; 
’Tis their odor now steals o'er me, 
And I long to see them grow! 


Then outward to the coantry take me, 
° To view Nature’s charms again! 
To see flowers, trees, and grasses, 

For they make life’s sweetest scene. 


’Neath the blue sky on the cool turf 
I will kneel and offer prayer 

To the One who gives these blessings 
And the wholesome country air. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘Tue only valuable knowledge is that which the pupil 
acquires for himself. The teacher may aid his efforts in 
various ways, but cannot supersede them ; he may lighten 
the labor, but the labor remains to be done.” —Exchange. 


Ir the pupils who are incapable or unwilling to do sat- 
isfactory work are continually weeded out by judicious 
and frequent tests and kept in those grades suited to the 
ability which they display, not only will the general char- 
acter of our schools be very much elevated, but the teach- 
ers will be able to adapt their instruction to a higher plane 
of work.—Alvin T. Pease, Pawtucket, R. I. 


THE instruction in sewing stands now the last in the 
list of “instructions” of our common schools, perhaps 
from some alphabetical or other requirement of conven- 
ience; not because it is the latest addition, and surely not 
because it is the least in importance. At present it ranks 
in value as among the most efficient and practical of the 
course of education given to the girls in our schools.— 
Lend a Hund. 


Ir is the universal testimony of teachers that often a 
single scholar, by his example and influence, seriously in- 
terferes with the progress of a whole class, and makes it 
impossible to secure that harmony of feeling which is 


moved from the schools. How it can best be done is a 
problem involving many difficulties. —Francis Cogswell, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


INTELLECTUAL perfection is of course to be a leading 
aim. Mental excellence is attainable by all. We see 
what we are trained to see; and the world is a thousand- 
fold richer to the well-trained. The object is not ambi- 
tious display; rather, the more education, the more mod- 
esty. What we want is sound common sense ; the ability 
to meet and quickly conquer the difficulties that daily 
arise; felicitous speech and felicitous silence; an eye, 
microscopic, spectroscopic, and telescopic ; an ear quick to 
distinguish the melodies; a rhythmic, creative soul; a 
hand deft, delicate, strong, because filled with brain.— 
Homer B. Sprague. 


THE TEACHER WITH A HIGH IDEAL. 


BY REV. E. A. RAND. 


When we read the life of the great English teacher, 
Thomas Arnold,—born 1795,—we come into the presence 
of a man who carried a high ideal before him, and strove 
in this teaching to come up to its level. We know him 
as the famous head-master of Rugby. Before his election 
it was prophesied that, if Mr. Arnold were elected, he 
would change the face of education all through the public 
schools of England. In response to that prophesy, it may 
truthfully be asserted that his shaping hands have been 
felt throughout England; and indirectly, how we have 
felt his moulding touch here in America. Arnold's 
standard, to whose level he tried to lift his own life, was 
very high; he had no lower standard for his boys. It 
has been said of him that ‘ he guided with great dexterity 
the public opinion of the school.” You feel that he put his 
boys on thei: honor ; and this is far better than to put the 
stick on the boys. He would remark to a scholar, “If 
you say so, that is quite enough ; of course I believe your 
word.” His biographer has said that “ there grew up in 
consequence a general feeling that it was a shame to tell 
Arnold a lie,—he always believes one.” 

Arnold insisted on his high ideals of conduct, and the 
realization of them. When forced to send off several 
boys, he declared, “It is not necessary that this should be 
a school of 300 or 100 or 50 boys; but it is necessary 
that it should be a school of Christian gentlemen.” 

It has been said of Arnold at Rugby, that “ under his 
superintendence the school became not merely a place 
where a certain amount of classical and general teaching 
was to be obtained, but a sphere of intellectual, moral, 
and religious discipline, where healthy characters were 
formed and men were trained for the duties and struggles 
and responsibilities of life.” 

While Arnold was a noble and successful educator, his 
History of Rome is a witness to his achievements as a his- 
toric scholar. As he believed in an open ink-bottle, he 
influenced public opinion in many ways. His pen was a 
lance that pricked many fale notions in polities and 
geology. As a theologian, his spirit lived in Dean 
Stanley, and is perpetuated in Arch-deacon Farrar. He 
died in 1842. Angina pectoris was the roughly, painfully 
jolting chariot-wheel bearing him out of this life ; but its 
roll was heavenward. 

In looking back over the roadway of the past, where 
many gifted souls have walked, and left, in their 
works, the impress of their genius, the conviction comes 
to us, how much greater is their work and our debt when 
to genius has been added character. Too often the out- 
ward, public work of a man is damaged by the fact that 
the private life will not stand inspection. This could not 
be said of Arnold. In him genius was buttressed by 
character. This has been written of Arnold, and it has 
been quoted with effect: “His Thucidides, his history, 
his sermons, his miscellaneous writings, are all proofs of 


essential to the awakening of the best and noblest impulses 
of our nature. This disturbing element should be re- 


his ability and goodness.. Yet the story of his life is 
worth them all.” 


EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American In 
stitute of Instruction was called to order at Bar Harbor, 
Me., on the evening of July 6th; Prest. J. W. Patterson, 
New Hampshire, in the chair. 

The large skating rink in which the meetings were 
held was well filled the first session, showing promise of a 
very successful meeting. 

In the unavoidable absence of Gov. Robie, who ex- 
pected to deliver the address of welcome, Rev. F. A. 
Palmer of Bar Harbor weleomed the visitors to the bos- 
pitalities of the village ; while State Supt. Luce extended 
a welcome on behalf of the State. 

President Patterson, replying for the Institute, said : 


Allow me, gentlemen, in responding in behalf of the Association, 
to thank you, not only for your words of curdial weleome, but for 
the broad and enlightened sentiments you have expressed relative to 
the cause of popular education. The republic must rise or decline 
with the intelligence and virtue of its people. The relative im- 
portance of our system of public instruction will increase with the 

pulation and with the multiplication and complication of national 
interests. Ilence teachers must ultimately become a recognized 
and indispensable estate of the realm; and it is a subject of gratifi- 
cation when statesmen recognize their place among the forces of 
government and social progress. We had expected no less than 
this from the political representative of the intelligent and virtuous 
people of Maine. Here the feet of an English colony first pressed 
the soil of New England; and here their leader still sleeps at the 
mouth of the Sagadahoc. Standing as a sentinel upon the extreme 
limits of the republic, it is altogether fitting that your rich and 
ample State should foster the diffusion of learning, which is the 
source and defense of that freedom which in 1607 she first welcomed 
to her shores. We are glad to meet on this beautiful island and 
within the jurisdiction of a State that has done so much to illustrate 
the scholarship, the statesmanship, and the military heroism of the 
country. There are two prime elements of the greatness of States : 
The first is subjective and spiritual; the second is objective and 
material; and both are given with a prolific hand by creative 
power. But the efficiency of the one, and the value of the other, 
are in the divine economy the product of human effort. The intel- 
leetual conception of objects in the order of nature must precede 
their material development. 

All products of civilization are children of the brain as truly as 
painting and statuary. Hence the schools are the source and 
measure of the industrial and social power of every community. 
The schools of Athens made Greek art immortal ; the schools of 
Germany are the source of her power and prosperity. Hence, to 
provide wisely for the education of the American people is the first 
and greatest duty of American statesmanship. The relative im- 
portance and prosperity of New England are due more to her 
schools than to her industry or her soil; and we are glad to ac- 
knowledge that Maine, though last, is not least of the eastern sister- 
hood of States in the support of popular education, 


The president then introduced the lecturer of the evening, Dr. 
Barnard. 


REMINISCENSES OF OUR EpucATIONAL Work ; by Hon. 
Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn. 


Our American system of education is largely inherited from the 
English system. Even our famed New England l’rimer, ‘‘the spiritual 
milk of American babes,’’ is simply the former English Protestant 
primer, and the Protestant primer itself is but a modification of the 
old Catholic primer of 1492,—even the very illustrations are bor- 
rowed. Again the original free schools were not common schools ; 
they were not even free as we now understand it,—that is, not free 


by taxation. They were endowed like the English grammar 
schools. Even the Boston Latin School was not free for a hun- 
dred years. 


Mr. Barnard here reviewed the status of the public school sys- 
tem fifty years ago,—in the matter of official re gi school- 
houses, attendance, teachers, and public and parental interest and 
support. At that time no ideal school-houses like those to be 
found now was ever theught of. Anything was considered good 
enough to herd the children in. In fact, the first report on school- 
house architecture made to the Connecticut Legislature they re- 
fused to publish, averring that any carpenter could build a school- 
house good enough for all practical purposes. At that day there 
was but one male teacher in the whole of Connecticut receiving a 
salary as high as $800 a year, and only one female teacher receiving 
$300 a year. The schools, in fact, were not patronized by the 

rofessional class, but only by the children of the poorer classes, 

hat might be called school ‘‘sheds’’ were at that time built on 

the streets, or in a spare corner of a green or grave-yard. To-day 
there are over $100,000,000 invested in school-house sengg 

Mr. Barnard, in some very interesting ‘‘ reminiscences,’’ briefly 
detailed the steps by which the public schools have been brought 
from this low stage to their present highstandard. ‘‘ Good enough 
for the best, cheap enough for the poorest.’’ 


Seconp Day —Juty 7. 


A large audience were in attendance to listen to the 
annual address of the president. We present a few of 
the many prominent thoughts of both morning addresses : 


Presipent’s Appress; by Hon. J. W. Patterson, New 
Hampshire. 
It is a source of satisfaction that the natural force of this honor- 
able Association is not abated, but rather increased on the up-grade 
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of this half-century. While gaining the prestige of maturity, it 
has come slowly to be recognized as a bond of professional unity 
which brings the teachers of the country of all grades into an organ- 
ized community of common interests and common responsibilities. 
It should be religiously fostered and persistently maintained as the 
indispensable condition of professional standing and influence ; for 
in educational as in military affairs, success is secured by the union 
and concentration of forces. 

Farther, a permanent association of men of recognized ability 
and standing in the profession, annually meeting for deliberation 
and debate, may do much to establish the fact that our system of 
public instruction was founded by law for definite purposes, and 
constitutes an essential department of government; that teachers 
are public officials amenable to law, and where the schools are 
properly conducted and supported, may be held accountable for 
the character of their legitimate work and for nothing mre. It 
can be shown that the duties of the school should not be confounded 
with those of the church, the family, the reformatory, or the work- 


sho 

The State established schools to create and maintain such an 
amount of popular intelligence, such a degree of mental and moral 
discipline as would promote the social and industrial interests of 
society and perpetuate the power of self-government. This is the 
legitimate and exclusive work of the system, and it should not be 
held responsible for the practical incapacity which it is not designed 
to cure or for the viciousness which it cannot reach. Its inflaeuce 
should certainly be promotive of all religious virtues, and its in- 
struction be made practical ; but it should not become sectarian, for 
that would restore by indirection the union of church and State, in 
violation of fundamertal law. But this may not exclude revelation 
from the schools. Nor should the schools be too industrial, for that 
would substitute mere dexterity for mental and moral power as the 
fruitage of the system. The teachers of the country, as a body, 
are the natural guardians of the schools, and should insist that in- 
dustrial training, as a part of our system of education, be made 
purely disciplinary, for the republic cannot afford to have the 
mental force and moral character of its people emasculated by a 
practical fallacy. 

To establish the reign of reason and justice in the conduct of 
social and political interests by giving supremacy to the under- 
standing and the conscience, is the work which has fa'len to the 
schools in the orderings of Providence. Hence those of us who re- 
alize the nature and compass of our calling, and are moved by the 
spirit of the great Teacher, will not only master the learning of the 
schools, but will become familiar with the business, the conditions, 
the motives, and the temper of the community, and will seek to ap- 


prehend the character and drift of the time, and so apply their en- th 


ergies to the real and practical wants of society. In an age like 
this, when so many of the leaders of thought have swung into the 
regions of doubt, and would bring church and State to the dissect- 
ing table,—would test laws, customs, and beliefs by a logic as re- 
lentless as the analysis of the laboratory, —the teachers of the nation, 
as they lead in the evolution of truth and help to lift society to a 
higher social and spiritual level, should ever inculcate the lesson 
that *‘ there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreampt 
of”’ in a purely materialistic philosophy; and that a peop!e who 
have nothing absolute and eternal beyond the range of ate in 
which they believe, have abandoned the foundations of social order, 
—have cut loose from the prime motives of life,—and drift like a 
rudderless wreck upon a sea of storms. Our special work as a 
body of Christian thinkers and scholars is to hold the age from 
swinging into indifference to the possible disbelief in immaterial 


and spiritual entities. Laboring in this spirit, asking for no exal-|. 


tation and submitting to no humiliation, let us lay the foundations 
of the future upon a broader intelligence and a more enlightened 
faith ; remembering that, as among the contestants at the tomb of 
old Anchises, he alone will receive the prize of victory whose far 
ascending shaft kindles in the clouds and leaves a trail of light 
behind. 


Epvcarion AS A PREVENTIVE AND CURE FOR CRIME; 
by S. T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Ct. 


Unusual demands are being made upon the school system of this 
country, and teachers are called upon to encounter an increasing 
number of difficulties. Both the church and the home are trying 
to throw their responsibilities upon the school. All agree that the 
ultimate aim of the schools is character and honest citizenship. To 
this end the corrective and curative office of education in counter- 
acting the depravity of human nature is of great importance. 
Teachers must keep in mind the assertion of Carlyle that ** civiliza- 
tion is only a covering underneath the savage nature of man which 
coptinually burns with an infernal fire.’’ The effects of heredity 
and bad training are seen all around us. Crime, which is simply 
the fruit of evil propensity, can be cured only by that kind of edu- 
cation that reaches down to the foundation of character. Kecent 
events in this country, and the crowded condition of our jails and 
prisons, are suited to impress upon us the;possibilities for evil as 
well as for good that are inherent in every child. The question 
arises, What is being done, and what more ought to be done, in the 
school to meet the exigency ? 

Among the features of the present system the mentioned 
the value of mere routine in a well-conducted school to establish 
good habits; the force of character brought to bear by teachers; 
and the geueral effect of intelligence as an antidote to ignorance 
and crime. The tendency to stimulate the intellectual life by means 
of marking and ranking, while physical and moral training is over- 
looked, was to be deplored. 

Concerning needed modifications of our school toward a mere dis- 
ciplinary and corrective policy, much is to be learned from the ex- 
perience of the prison officers of England, and from the results of 
a combined system of moral and industrial training as shown in the 
best reformatories at home and abroad. It was shown what re- 
markable results have been accomplished in such institutions as the 
one at Elmira, where the whole plan is aimed at the awakening of 
manly instinct, the rekindling of hope, and the development of the 
power of the will. This system finds its analogy in the kin 
ten applied to the training of poor and neglected children. The 
pot dependence of /abor and morality upon each other was shown. 

The present system should be improved, first, by the establish- 
ment of free kindergartens for all neglected children of three years 
age and over; second, by local industrial schools for boys of the 
delinquent and vicious class, where a rigid system of moral, phys- 
feal, and industrial training could be enforced. Among other gen- 
eral needs of the system, Mr. Dutton mentioned thorough medical 
i ion, manual training, moral instraction, and carefal super- 
vision of the reading of boys and girls. Our school system thus 
improved would save to useful and honorable lives many who are 
now in training for the service of crime. 


Institute of Civics. 
the absence of Hon. W. A. Crockett, of New Brunswick, 
was 


to have presented a paper, Henry Randall Waite, of 
Boston, president of the American Institute of Civics, made an ar- 
or 


His remarks were ably seconded by Gen. H. B. Carrington, of 


Boston. 
A Committee on Nominations was then announced by the chair. 


EvEeNING SEss0Nn. 


By this hour a full thousand members had been added 
to the former large number, and the large skating rink 
was packed with an attentive audience. The topics of 
the evening lectures were as follows : 


Curer Neeps or THE ScHoors; by Supt. George A. 
Littlefield, of Newport, R. I. 


Excellent as the schools are they can still be vastly improved. 
Critics should approach them hopefully. 

First: The schools should have a stronger financial support in 
order that there might be double the present number of school- 
rooms, each containing no more than thirty pupils, and double the 
number of teachers, with a larger proportion of men. The best of 
apparatus, including a choice library, is an imperative need for 
every schoo!-building. Most teachers are insufficiently paid. The 
possibility of laying by something for a rainy day, should be made 
as flattering in the. business of teaching as in other business. There 
is no better possible investment than in liberal appropriations by 
taxation for the support of the schools. The question of the 
amount must not be settled by the selfish childless voters. The 
—— and friends of the school-children must make themselves 
elt in the matter. 

Second/y, as regards public sentiment toward teachers in other 

respects, there should be intimate acquaintance in coUperation be- 
tween teacher and parents. Children must be classified according 
to attainment, must be obedient, and above all things must not dis- 
sipate elsewhere the strength due the school-work. In order to 
avoid the narrowing tendency of other work, schoolimasters should 
mingle freely with their constituents to discuss public questions, 
and should be eligible to all distinctions open to other men. 
School trustees and superintendents should be as fearless, wise, 
and consistent in their action on school business as is the judge on 
the bench. They should be carefully chosen, possibly not by pop- 
ular election. No mere — sour critic, or condescending 
aristocrat should be foand among their number, but only broad- 
minded men and women determined to have the best schools. 

Private schools have done fine service, but they are unAmerican, 

and the law should compel all able-bodied children to attend the 
public schools as a means to the end of making the latter equal to 
e very best private schools. 
Within the school-room the chief need must ever be the excellent 
teacher whose characteristics are sound health, sterling character, 
liberal education, professional training, and above all the mysteri- 
ous innate adaptability to teach. 

The curriculum is undergoing a revolution throughout all grades. 
Every year at school, children must now learn the things that would 
be most useful to them if unfortunately their school-life should 
at the end 

he ~ amersed cited many illustrations of his points from work 
of the Newport schools. 


Tue Scrence or Epucation ; by Prof. A. S. Hardy, of 
Dartmouth College. 


In opening, he said that there is, it is true, a very real and a very 
important sense in which all life may be said to be an education. 
But in that more common use of the word its meaning is restricted 
to the preparation under which the child is developed into the man ; 
or, as Paley expresses it, to the preparation made in our youth for 
the sequel of our lives. It is only in this period of youth that we 
are concerned with education as a science. That we have an art 
of education is evident from the simple fact that we have not left 
our children to nature; and there is no doubt that the practice of 
every art contains implicitly the principles which regulate its action, 
—that is, the science. If we have not yet evolved the principle 
from the practice, it is because this practice is so discordant that to 
search it for a general theory seems hopeless. In fact, the disin- 
clination to believe in any general theory uf education is largely due 
to the absence of codrdination and uniformity in the practice. 

It is safe to say that in no other art do the idiosyncracies of indi- 
vidual opinion have so wide a seope, so free a play, or result in so 
much practice that is obviously unsound. This distrust of the at- 
tempt to frame a general theory of education from practice is 
further increased by the enormous difficulties which, from the very 
nature of the case, beset the general problem. If, renouncing the 
attempt to work upward from the art to the science, we begin with 
general propositions and work downward to the facts which they 
formulate, the result is equally discouraging. It is not difficult to 
frame abstract propositions eminently satisfactory; but the ideals 
which these propositions involve are so lofty; the material to which 
they are to be applied is so varied by sex, age, and temperament ; 
the methods available are necessarily so complex; and the agents 
employed so ignorant, in view of the qualifications which these 
ideals require, that we recoil from the very attempt to realize a 
sound practice even though we have found a sound theory. And there 
comes a warning voice from the sociologist, who drives us back to 
the ideal from which we set out with the reminder that it is itself 
subject to change, and must be adapted to the varying necessities 
and conditions of society. This consideration brings us to difficul- 
ties which now espeeially beset the evolution of the science and con- 
fuse its practice. 

Professor Hardy proceeded to a discussion ef these difficulties, 
and to a cousideration of the changes wrought in the spirit of the 
educational system, and continued that now every educator recog- 
nizes the fact that industrial characteristics are always sufficiently 
marked to demand his earliest attention; and, furthermore, that 
there is a stage in the process of education where the choice, the 
agnor area and the freedom of the individual should have a 
wide scope. The vital question is the determination of the tim; 
when these can be properly exercised, and 
ws should extend. 

n conclusion, he said: The time is gone by when the def 
a traditional method can assert its ot with the rent < 
to-day. A The growth of institutions is often only a growing pre- 
occupation with the single group of facts or principles from which 
they arose; they concentrate, while life expands. In this read- 
justment to this expanding life we must not, however, break one 
> mp only to fall into another. Our own preoccupation with what 
t methods of the past ignore must not lead us in our turn to 
ignore what they observe; namely, in a word, the unity of educa- 
tion. The unity now on enn is not that of the past; it is infi- 
nitely more complex, and perhaps more difficult, to define; cer- 
tainly more difficult to realize. It is very doubtfal whether any 
one can as yet determine absolutely what it isto be. But our re- 
luctance to surrender to immaturity and inexperience the right to 
select its studies does not rest slenaine upon the belief that there is a 
more competent authority, but upon the conviction that definite 
and continuous courses of study alone are able to control the condi- 
tions under which natural capacity can make the most of itself, 


the range over which 


The multiplication of ends and means has so overspread and con- 


fused the simple lines along which we have hitherto moved that 
perhaps nothing short of experience can determine the new path ; 
but that there are to be no paths can be true only of a transitional 
period. ‘* The scale of possible attainment,’’ says one who led the 
assault upon the curriculum of the schoolmen, ‘‘ depends absolutely 
upon the order of the course of study.’’ It is worth our while to 
reflect upon this maxim before we commit the interests of onr supe- 
— See to leadership whose motto is, Any road leads 
to Rome. 


Turrpv Day —Juty 8. 


The third day’s session opened with an able paper by 
Professor L. Sears, of the University of Vermont; subject 
“A Plea for the Study of Anglo-Saxon.” We shall pre- 
sent a full report of this paper in an early number of 
Tue JOURNAL. 

The other papers of the morning were as follows : 


METHODS, THEIR Usk AND ABUSE; by Prof. Albert C. 
Perkins, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The time in which we live is the age of method. The improve- 
ment made in schools within the last generation is largely due to 
the study and application of methods. The wail of Carlyle over 
the ‘‘hide-bound pedants’’ who were his early teachers, expresses 
much of the defect of the old-time teaching. Clock-work entered 
into the old idea of method, and to say that a school was ‘‘ regular 
as a clock’’ was to give it high praise. But the true educator 
does not believe that human beings were made to be parts of a 
clock. Before boys and girls can become such the capacity of self- 
direction and of expansion must be destroyed. Clockwork satis- 
fied Mr. Humdrum and Mr. Gradgrind, but better voices are 
heard now in remonstrance against ignorant and thoughtless ma- 
chines in charge of precious children, insisting that the order of 
nature, and that the highest motive shall hold the uppermost place. 
The right method leads to the inquiry : What are the qualities of 
the mind? How are they modified by years? When are the 
germs of new faculties quickened into life ? When does the power 
of generalization begin? What is the meaning and the means of 
intellectual integrity and how does it merge into and become moral 
character? This method takes account of winds and tides moving 
in the emotions and sensibilities of the learner, and takes advan- 
tage of them. ‘The teacher will discover these forces, and will, as 
Emerson puts it, ** hitch his wagon to a star and make the moon 
grind his corn,”’ in dealing with mind as well as controlling matter. 
To get at this method requires long and careful study and observ- 
ation. In the claim that the teacher is born and not made there is 
just enough of truth to mislead. No teacher, and for that matter 
no poet, was ever born so good, but that observation and experi- 
ence and the touch of other minds made him better. 

It is by the thorough mastery of methods that the work of teach- 
ers is to become professional. He only worthily belongs to a pro- 
fession who, in virtue of his training and acquirements, can do what 
the ordinary layman cannot do. So long as the young man just 
out of college, with no previous knowledge of methods or of princi- 
ples of teaching, can sustain himself in the college or school by the 
side of the professor or teacher who has been tens of years in his 
lace, the work is not professional. Under such circumstances 
aw, medicine, and theology would derive no prestige from their 
professional character. A promising sign that the importance of 
methods is better understood is found in the fact that colleges and 
universities in America and in Europe are establishing didactic or 
pedagogical departments for diffusing sound principles of educa- 
tion; and thus the university, which has for its main object the 
leading of the world in high and clear fields of pure thought, is 
working out here its proper mission. The abuse of methods ap- 
pears in the failure to discriminate between a method and a pattern, 
or object, to be copied. One may become the slave of a model, 
while knowing nothing of method. Like any other slave, he loses 
courage and originality. A method is not a model; it will vary 
with different ages and degrees of culture, and will be equally wise 
and simple and true under all variations. Only the abuse and mis- 
understanding of method could make one believe that it could ke 
photographed and the likeness of it carried about in the pocket. 
The so-called Socrates method did not consist so much in the plying 
of questions as in the steadiness with which the mind was held to an 
enquiry; the severity with which matter foreign to the subject in 
hand was shredded off, and the force which compelled assent to 
successive steps of an argument. The method of a teacher must 
be discovere through his own tact and discernment from what he 
has himself observed and done. It is not enough to have theories. 
Many a man accomplished in the theory of military tactics has not 
been able to handle an army in the field. The method must be 
adapted to the age of pupils. 

The so-called natural method often, in dealing with adults, fails 
to take account of the powers already developed, and #s sometimes 
applied, might better be called the baby method. The one simple 
principle of adapting means to ends in a plain way and of keeping 
in contact with the understanding of the pupil underlies all profit- 
able method. This distinguishes the true kindergarten, and also 
finds application in the college and university. The mere martinet 
will not detect the presence of method unless it conforms to rule. 
The skeleton of a sermon by Jeremy Taylor or Dr. South, sub- 
mitted to a professor of rhetoric has more than once been con- 
demoed as ill-proportioned and crude. The right method is not a 
matter of the use of text-books. An artificial duil teacher does not 
need a text-book to make his pupils almos* as dull as he is himself. 
The secret of the best methods caunot be put into words. When 
Rufus Choate first came to the bac he thought it strange that no 
one had written a book on ‘‘ Arguing from Evidence.’”’ He was 
not long, however, in discovering that the art was too delicate for 
exact delineation, and that no statement could be full enough and 
exact enough to compass it. 

_Pestalozzi’s method cannot be gathered from his maxims unless 
his lofty personal traits go with them, his fervent piety, his pro- 
found sympathy with the poor and degraded, his uncompromising 
sense of justice, forgetfulness of self, vigor, enthusiasm. Some 
men who seem to defy method and so disregard it altogether are in 
reality masters of a higher and broader method which is clear to 
them. The young and inexperienced teacher may at first be some- 
what constrained by rules and models, but if true to himself he will 

care ought a method wi evolved whi i 

any other. will be best for him. 


A. E. Winship, editor of the JourNAL or Epucation, 
Boston, in discussing this matter, argued that— 

Principles are above methods. Princip] hangeable ; 
methods may vary indefinitely and still he We hove 
methods by magnifying them until they have overshadowed princi- 
ples. Principles are the highway; methods, the guideboards. We 


abuse methods when we claim one right f doin thing in 
ledusntion, as though all other ways were wrong. There are many 
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right ways, good methods, of doing anything in school ; and what 
is best in one case may not be in others. ‘lhe successful teacher 
masters principles so as to adapt methods to all the circumstances 
of pupils, subject, day, hour, physical condition of teacher and 
pupils. There is a play of light and shade in method over the 
landseape of principles that gives effect to all teaching. Methods 
are valuable as aids even to those who have not mastered princi- 
ples; they are invaluable to those who know the principles. Good 
methods tend to interest in, and attract to, principles, in the case of 
the unphilosophical mind; while they attach to real life, and make 
valuable and useful, the principles learned in the study of mind. 
If used, and not abused, methods are as vital to success as principles. 


OveRWORK IN Purtic by Pres. Wm. DeWitt 
Hyde, Bowdoin College, Maine. 


My argument is based upon the answers of 150 teachers and 
physicians to a series of questions. Of these 1&0, 100 say there is 
no overwork in the schools of their cities. Twenty reply, ‘‘ Not 
generally, but in individual cases’? Ten reply, ‘‘ Some nervous 
high-school girls.” Fifteen did not answer directly. Five only,— 
four physicians and one teacher,—found overwork in school a prev- 
alent evil. Nearly all attribute whatever evil exists, not to the 
amount of work done, but to worry and anxiety occasioned by an 
iron-clad system of grading by too frequent and too severe examin- 
ations. The experience of 150 persons does not furnish 150 cases 
of serious injury due to overwork alone; and half of the whole 
number reported were furnished by-one teacher who had known 
twenty, and one physician who had met fifty, cases in one year. 
Nearly all considered worry and anxiety productive of far more 
evil than the amount of study. The teachers were nearly unani- 
mous in complaint of the deleterious influence of excessive social dis- 
sipation. One physician expressed the sentiment of many in the 
remark, *‘ Devotion to society and school work at the same time 
will kill any girl.”” Overheating and lack of ventilation was found 
to be a serious evil in about half the schools of larger towns and 
cities, and lack of ventilation universal in the country districts. 

The remedies suggested for the evils attributed to overwork were : 
Substantial diet ; abundant sleep; regular exercise ; a flexible course 
adaptable to the capacity of the individual pupil; the abolition of 
prizes; fewer and less severe examinations; a good understanding 
between parents and teachers; quiet home life; the prevention of 
secret vice; study for knowledge rather than marks; and absti- 
nence from excessive social dissipation during the years devoted to 
school. 

The conclusion reached was, that the amount of work required 
of the average pupil,—not exeeeding 744 hours in our high schools, 


as against ¥.3 in the German gymnasium and 11.2 in the classical 


schools of Denmark,—is not excessive. Still, the average pupil is 
not the only one to be considered. It is a serious mistake to insist 
on forcing all up to one standard of quantity, quality, and rapidity. 
Superintendents, teachers, and parents must recognize that the 
school system exists for the pupil; that mental slowness is no dis- 
grace; precocious smartness no honor; and steady progress in 
knowledge, without rivalry, competition, excitement, or suspense, 
is the single end at which all must aim. 

The true interests of society and the home, as well as the inter- 
ests of the school, demand that ‘‘ coming out in society,’’ with its 
exhaustions and its exactions, be postponed in America, as in every 
other civilized land, until school-days are over. Parent and pupil, 
superintendent and teacher, avoiding distrust and misunderstanding, 
must work together by frequent conference, keeping in view the 
training of a race of men and womeu sound in body, intelligent in 
mind, and pure in heart, as the goal of their combined endeavors. 


Dr. Hyde's paper was discussed by Dr. Merrick Lyon, of Prov- 
idence, R. I., and Dr. Baker, of Baldwinsville, Mass. 


Appointment of Committees. 


The president here announced the following committees : 

Committee on Necrolugy—Merrick Lyon of Rhode Island, Ed- 
ward Conant of Vermont, G. E. Bemiss of Massachusetts, Thomas 
Tash of of Maine, D. N. Camp of Connecticut, and G. A. Went- 
worth of New Hampshire. 

Committee on Resovutions—Heury C. Hardon of Massachusetts, 
E. C, Carrigan of Massachusetts, 8. W. Landon of Vermont, 
William T. Peck of Rhode Island, L. I. Camp of Connecticut, 
W. 0. Robinson of New Hampshire. 


EVENING SESSION. 


In the absence of Colonel Van Slyck, and by request 
of the president, a special lecture was delivered by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, on “Harriet Martineau, her Life 
and Works.” This was followed by a keen and interest- 
ing paper, one of the gems of the meeting, entitled 


Conressions OF A ScHooLMASTER; by Hon. M. A. 
Newell, Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The schoolmaster now making confession is one of the olden 
time, now becoming very scarce. ‘There may be a survival of the 
unfittest, here and there, but the class is fast hastening to extine- 
tion. The present generation may also have sins to confess, bug a 
different kind of sins; fewer sins of omission, more of commission ; 
fewer sins of ignorance, more of presumption. The speaker makes 
confession not for himself alone, but for his brethren and sisters 
as well; und though he speaks of the school-teacher always as 
‘“*he’’ and “‘ him,” the sisterhood must not think they are excluded, 
for in grammar, at least, the masculine gender embraces the fem- 
inine without any violation of the proprieties. Speaking, then, 
for the schoolmasters and schoolmarms of the olden time, and es- 
pecially uisclaimiug any allusion to the race of 
teachers, normal and abnormal, represented by the present audi- 
ence, whose sins, if they have any, must be of the most venial 
character,— 

1. We confess a fondness for hobbies, and an inclination to ride 
them to death, if hobbies could be killed in that way. Hobbies 
in great variety: the mental arithmetic hobby, the parsing hobby, 
the diagram hobby, the elocution hobby, the map-drawing hobby, 
the busy-work hobby. Every teacher used to have at least one, 
and many had a full assortment. Of course none of the brilliant 
young teachers in this assembly ever indulge in a hobby, but per- 
haps they may know that some of their acquaintances have had ex- 
periences of this kind. b 

2. We confess to sins of ignorance,—not ignorance of arithme- 
tic and grammar, nor even of the ometries and ologies, but of 
something more important still, ignorance of the nature of the 
boys and girls to whom this knowledge is to be imparted ; ignorance 
of their intellectual nature, of their physical nature, of their moral 
nature, of their emotional nature. Verbal memory was developed 
at a sacrifice of the powers of observation and reasoning. Repres- 
sion took the place of expansion, and fear was the motive power 
in the place of love. The will was looked upon as a power to be 
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broken, not as a force to be directed and developed. Badness was 
considered as a positive evil to be driven out, by the rod or other- 
wise ; not as a negative to be replaced by a positive quantity,—as 
darkness can be driven out only by light being let in. 

_ 3. We confess to a want of staying power. We run well fora 
time, but we get out of breath too soon. Lawyers and doctors 
and statesmen, and even soldiers, the older they grow the more 
they are in demand, but the schoolmaster is ‘‘ the old man”’ before 
he is thirty, and most probably “‘ the old fool’’ before he is sixty. 
Then we require to be wound up so often, some of us every year, 
some of us every three years, except superintendents, who run an 
average of four years. 

Finally, we undertake to do impossibilities,—to teach the un- 
teachable, to govern the Be Ahem. to reclaim the incorrigible ; 
and we make no protest when the teachers, under whose superin- 
tendence a pupil up to the age of seventeen has not spent one-six- 
teenth part of his time, are held responsible for the combined du- 
ties of tne parent, the physician, and the priest. 


Fourta Day — 9. 


On the opening of the meeting, Gen. T. J. Morgan, for 
the Committee on Nominations, reported the following 
list of officers : 


President—J. Milton Hall, Rhode Island. 
Secretary—George E. Church, Rhode Island. 
Assistant Secretary—Ray Greene Huling, Mass. 
Treasurer—James W. Webster, Mass. 
Assistant Treasurer—Augustus D. Small, Mass, 


Vice-Presidents—Maine. 
W. J. Corthell, Gorham. L. T. Jordan, Lewiston. 
G. B. Tiles, Augusta. L. H. Marvel, = 


E. H. Sampson, Saco. 
ad E. Hughes, Castine. Thomas Tash, Portland. 
J. H. Hanson, Waterville. R. Woodbury, Castine. 


New Hampshire. 
Channing Folsom, Dover. . Kelsey, Nashna. 
Charles P. Hall, Hinsdale. C. C. Kounds, Plymouth. 
Amos Hadley, Concord. W. A. Robinson, Franklin Falls. 
Vermont. 
M. H. Buckham, Burlington. J. M. Hitt, Northfield. 
Edward Conant, Castleton. 5S. W. Landon, Burlington. . 
Justus Dartt, Montpelier. H. M. Willard, Saxton’s River. 
Judah Dana, Castleton. 
Massachusetts. 


Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston. G. T. Fletcher, Marlboro. 
Sarah J. Baker, sie H, T. Fuller, Worcester. 

J. F. Blackinton, Ee A. D. Gray, Springfield. 
Lucretia Crocker, sad J.C. Greenough, Amherst. 

Ellen Hyde, Framingham. 

W. T. Harris, Concord. 

H. T. Harrington, New Bedford. 
E. A. Hubbard, Hatfield. 

D. B. Hagar, Salem. 
D. W. Jones, 
George H. Martin, Bridgewater. 
Richard L. Pease, Edgartown. 


Jere M, Hill, Bangor. 


Larkin Dunton, 
J. W. Dickinson, 
Bernice A. DeMeritt, 
H. C. Hardon. 5 
A. D. Mayo 
Samuel W. Mason, n 
Hiram Orcutt, ¥ 
Ja es A. Page, 


W. E. Sheldon, af John T. Prinee, Waltham. 
Ewin P. Seaver, sn Charles P. Rugg, New Bedford. 
John Tetlow, * A. Allen Stanton, Norton. 
A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater. H. E. Sawyer, Northfield. 


Elbridge Smith, Dorchester. 
J. G. Seott, Westfield. 

A. P. Stone, Springfield. 

W. W. Waterman, Taunton, 


C. Goodwin Clarke, 8. Boston. 
I. N. Carleton, Bradford. 

E. H. Davis, Chelsea. 

W. E. Eaton, Charlestown. 
Alice E. Freeman, Wellesley. 
Rhode Island. 


Sarah E. Doyle, Providence. W. T. Peck, Providence. 
Albert Harkness, be L. W. Russe ” 

D. W. Hoyt, " Thos. B. Stockwell, “ 

E. H. Howard, = . M. Sawin, 

Merrick Lyon, H. 8. Tarbell, 
Thos. J. Morgan. - Wm. E. Wilson, es 

L. H. Meader, « Alvin T. Pease, Pawtucket. 


J. M. Nye, Phenix. 


Connecticut. 
J.D. Bartley, Hartford 
Cc. F. Carroll, New Britain. 


Joseph E. Mowry, “ 
Henry Barnard, Hartford. 


F, F. Barrows, 

J. A. Graves, Pe L. L. Camp, New Haven, 

Cc. D. Hine D. N. Camp, New Britain. 
Augustus Morse, "= H. M. Harrington, Bridgeport. 
Twitchell, B .G. Northrop, Clinton. 

N. L. Bishop, " Chas. Northend, New Britain. 


A. W. Vdson, Jersey City. N. J. John Eaton, Marietta, O. 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. Wm. Crocket,Frederickton, N. B. 
H. P . Warren, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Councillors. 
J. W. Patterson, NewHampshire. John Kneeland, Mass. 
H. B. Sprague, Gal. W. A. Lambert, 
E. H. Ruggles, N. H. Wm, 
James L. Barrell, Mass. A. J. Manchester, R. 1. 
Francis Cog swell, = A. P. Marble, Mass. 


M. G. Daniell, B. F. Tweed, of 
J.G. Edgerley, * George A. Walton, “ 
Frank A. Hill, A. E. Winship, 


The nominations were unanimously approved. 


Revision of the Constitution. 
The committee appointed to revise the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction submitted the following report : 


First: Tliat in Article IL. the following sections, numbered 1, 2, 
38, and 4, be substituted for Section 1 : 

SECTION 1.—The members of this Institute shall be divided into 
three classes, styled active, associate, and honorary. 

Srct. 2.— Any person interested in the cause of education, and 
recommended by the Committee on Membership, may become an 
active member by a major vote of the members present, and voting 
at any regular meeting. 

Sect. 3.—Only active members shall be empowered to vote or 
hold office. 

Sect. 4.—Any person of good moral character may become an 
associate member by paying the annual assessment. ; 

Second : That Section 2 of Article [[. be numbered Section 5. 

Third: That Art. IV., Sect. 1, be amended by inserting, after 
the word ‘‘ treasurer,” the following : and assistant treasurer. 

Fourth: That Art. I., Sect. 3, be amended by adding to it the 
following : They shall have power to vote an annual assessment of 
one dollar upon the members, except honorary members, that shall 
be present at the annual meeting; they shall annually elect the 
following standing committees : i) A committee of three, who, 
with the president, secretary, and treasurer shall constitute the 
Committee on.Mgttiberghip, whose daty it shall bo to report to the 
Institute-from time-to time:the names of such persons as they may 
recommend for membership ;_ (2) A Committee of three on Finance, 
whose duty it shall. be to audit the a¢counts of the treasurer, and, 
under control of the Board of Di , to draw orders on the treas- 
urer for the payment of charges against the Institute; (3) A Com- 
mittee of three on Necrology. 

Fifth: That Sections 2 and 4 of the by-laws be struck out. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


The three morning papers were as follows : 


Tue Stupy or Enauisn Lirerature; by Miss Emily G. 
Wetherbee, of the high school, Lawrence, Mass. 


After speaking of the great change that has taken place in the 
estimate of the importance of this study, and the prominence now 
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given it in the high-school course, the speaker gave the results of 
her experience as a teacher in this branch of study during the past 
fifteen years, advocating that it should be taken up early, and pros- 
ecuted to the end of the school course. The advantages of daily 
work in this branch are that it brings youthful minds into the most 
excellent company, and enables them to be subjected to healthful 
guidance in the selection of books and reading. It brings teacher 
and pupil into close contact, and engenders a pleasant interchange 
of thought and sentiment between them. Many lessons in virtue 
and morality can be taught through the medium of this study by 
the lives and works of great and good men. A splendid knowledge 
of our tongue may be obtained by reaching the great writers of 
English prose and verse, and an idea obtained of its great possi- 
bilities. Lessons can be inculcated setting forth the duty of keep- 
ing this well of English undefiled from the efforts of those who 
would corrupt it by coarse and vulgar forms of speech. P. 

of acknowledged excellence from great authors should be memo- 
rized, this practice revealing beauties which had been overlooked 
in the reading. There should be no slavish adherence to text-books ; 
and Shakespeare and Milton, when studied, should not be used to 
teach the rules of English grammar and versification. Class-work 
in this study should be supplemented by historical reading, stories 
of authors, photographs of faces and places, and every aid sum- 
moned to make it interesting and profitable. Some of the dis- 
couraging features in this branch of study were shown in the mis- 
takes made by unappreciative pupils; but a hopeful and enthusiastie 
view was taken of the great possibilities in this field of school labor. 


Miss Wetherbee’s views were heartily indorsed by President 
Greenough and Rev. A. A. Miner of Massachusetts. 


TEMPERANCE TEACHING IN ScHoots; by Mr. Axel 
Gustafson ; read by Hon. E. C. Carrigan, of Boston. 


Mr. Gustafson having first drawn attention to the efforts which 
have been made from time to time, in various countries, to intro- 
duce temperance teaching in schools,—as in Sweden in 1828 and 
1838; in Belgium in 1868; in London in, and since, 1878, and 
quite recently in Germany,—pointed to the fact that not until now 
and here have the masses of the people seriously taken up the 
question, and compelled the attention and codperation of the gov- 
ernment in bringing it to a practical issue. 

In these new school temperance laws in all the territories 
and the larger number of the twenty-eight States, he saw the proof 
that the citizens of the United States realize the character and ex- 
tent of the drink evil, and are resolved to overthrow it, and attrib- 
ute this grand result chiefly to the labors of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Christian Temperance Union. 

To carry such laws into effect constituted, in his opinion, the 
greatest moral undertaking ever attempted by any people, because 
it involves not only social, moral, and political results for this na- 
tion, but international and race results. He considered that 
though it had been attempted t» carry other laws into effect, there 
had not been time for the clear-headed codperation of good sense, 
tact, judgment, skill, and patience,—the careful deliberation which 
must precede their successful application. 

He deprecated the haste which was being made, irrespective of 
the fact that neither suitable school books nor prepared teachers 
were ready, or could be quickly made so, and felt that if such un- 
wise zeal got headway, it would discredit and cripple the whole 
movement ; and reémphasized the importance of not allowing mere 
considerations of time, nor special pleadings however powerful, to 
weigh against the riper judgment, requiring investigation and exam- 
ination by competent authorities, of the books offered for introdue- 
tion into the schools, and requiring teachers to pass the same train- 
ing and examination on the new subject as is required in other de- 
partments. 

He alluded to his lengthy studies in the alcohol question, in 
physiology, hygiene, and the effects of stimulants and narcotics, 
as a reason for hoping that his opinion might be of some service in 
regard to the qualifications under these laws of school-book writ- 
ers and teachers, and what the school books should be. He 
claimed that the only fit writers are those who love and understand 
children, who are thoroughly grounded in their subject in order 
to teach its elements, who have mastery of matter, method, and 
manner. 

As a scheme for securing the best school books, without risk of 
decision being affected by favoritism or prejudice, that the United 
States Government should appoint a select specialist commission, 
that the manuscripts be submitted to this committee in type-writ- 
ing or print, without clue to their authorship, and a premium of 
say $10,000 each be awarded to the three successful competitors. 
He thought the books should teach only such facts'as the best 
authorities had concurred in accepting, aud that prominence should 
be given to hygiene; making the objections to the books already 
offered, that that they were old works too hastily revamped, that 
they taught physiology at the cost of hygiene, and gave elementary 
instruction in brewing! As fifty per cent. of all the children of 
the United States never went beyond the primary school, the 
ptimer was the most important of the series, and should contain in- 
struction in physical hygiene as to food, drink, clothing, exercise, 
secretions, rest, sleep, cte.; in moral and mental hygiene, as to 
the general effects of the emotions, showing that truthfulness, 
courage, patience, cheerfulness, and kindness, all tend to make 
him happy, and that happiness is a great health auxiliary; that ill- 
temper deranges health; that undue emulation, in study or play, 
leads to overstrain of body and mind, and to the vices of envy and 
selfishness, which produce emotions directly harmful to health ; 
that bad habits, such as the use of alcohol, tobacco, and other nar- 
cotics, degrade body and mind. 

He argued that the reasons for abstention from these substances 
would be properly taught in connection with the food and drink de- 
partments. ‘That the second and third of the series shonld deal 
with them in increasing ratio, and a fuller marshalling of facts. 
That the laws governing the self-respecting, healthy conduct of 
children, in regard to sex, should have place in the teacher's edi- 
tion of both the primer and the second book, as being a part of 
instruction essential to the moral, mental, and physical growth, 
and development of girlhood and boyhood, and in the place of 
which, as we are at last beginning to realize, the most deplorable 
errors have too long been permitted to work their irremedial |.arm 
to the health and ‘integrity of manhood and womanhood, and to 
the beauty, sacredness, and usefulness of motherhood and father- 


He would have qualified teachers occasionally give lectures in 
the communitjes where these laws exist, as a means to completely 
gain over the support of parents and guardians. 

In the course of the lecture Mr. Gustafson gave a group of valu- 
able suggestions as to the direction and scope of the teaching in ref- 
erence to alcohol, stimulants, and narcotics. 


Mr. Gustafson’s views were ably seconded by Dr. Minor. 

Tue Rienr anp Duty or THE State TO Epucate 
its CaILDREN ; by Col. Nicholas Van Slyck, of Prov- 
idence, R. 1., read by Secy. Geo. E. Church. 


The opportunity of the demagogue and the corruptionist is the 
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lack of intelligence and of true manhood in the people. Can any 
one doubt the duty of taking away, or at least lessening, these op- 

rtunities 2? The mere enforcing the acquirement of what is 
Ruse in text-books will not by itself alone accomplish the result 
desired ; but the aeqairement of such knowledge, based upon purity, 
integrity, and patriotism, is the only effective, sure remedy for the 
evils that exist, and preventive ef those that might arise in the 
future. In other words, more moral instruction must be added to 
intellectual ; for without a sound morality neither the knowledge of 
science, art, or literature will prove a safe shield; indeed, without 
such morality, other knowledge but increases the ability to do injury. 

The State, therefore, owes the duty of providing for the inculca- 
tion of sound morality among its children; and this inculcation can 
be best done in the school room. This by no means calls for the 
teaching of sectarianism; that can safely be left to the church, 
But all churches, all societies, can work in harmony with a system 
of education that includes the true principles of morality. If we 
thus educate our children, they will be not only rendered happier 
and protected from wrong-doing, but will be inspired to do that 
which will benefit themselves and their fellows. Upon such men 
patriotism may rely for strength; and experience has shown that 
such reliance has not failed in the past. 

Shall the State, however, provide schools or means of instruction 
for the hands as well as the head; or, in other words, industrial 
schools? ‘The answer to this question depends upon the answer to 
another,—Is society benefited by such instruction, and to such an 
extent as to warrant the cost of such instruction? Every boy or 
girl that is taught a trade or business is so far insured against pau- 
perism and crime. It is the inefficient, the unskilled, that fail of 
employment and become a burden. It is of such that our reform- 
atory institutions are filled, and of such are they that call for public 
support. It follows that money expended in the way of teaching is 
more wisely spent than in punishment or charity. 

Again, it is a matter of common knowledge that many branches 
of business carried on in our country are under the management of 
imported skilled labor. To qualify the rising generation for such 

laces,—to hope for successful competition with the foreign manu- 
actures,— we must again look to special instruction, and that, too, 
provided at the public expense. 


EVENING SEssIoNn. 


The reports of the treasurer and auditing committees 
were received and accepted. 


Dr. Merrick Lyon, for the Committee on Necrology, submitted 
a report on the deaths of John VD. Philbrick, Ariel Parish, and 


Dio Lewis. 
Mr. H. C. Hardon, of Boston, for the Committee on Resolutions, 


reported the following : 
Metric System. 

Whereas, The Metric System of Weights and Measures is the com- 
letest and the most scientific of any of which the world has any 
nowledge ; and 

Whereas, The acquisition of a knowledge of it can be acquired by 
an average American pupil acquainted with decimal fractions, in a 
dozen arithmetical Jessous of the usual length; and 

Whereas, A similar knowledge in our own weights and measures for 
the purpose of caleulating values therein, often requires mouths and a 
long array of figures and cowplicated processes; and 

Whereas, By the more general education of the people here than in 
many other countries, the commonest transactions uf life could be ear- 
ried on in the metric system atonce by the business world. if that system 
were adopted by compulsory legislation, as an understanding of its 
units would be immediate as soon as their representatives were 
seen; and 

Whereas, The introduction of this } stem for government transac- 
tions, into; nations.less favored than the United States, has been at- 
tended by no difficulty and has simplified their accounts; and 

Whereas, The United States in its legislation relating to the above 
{Revised Statutes of U. S., Sec. 3569 and 3570] is only permissive in that 
contracts may be made and enforced in these weights and measures 
and determines the value by law of those weights and measures, 
— reduced to our own method of expressing quantity ; now there- 

ore 
Resolved, That the American Institute assembled at Bar Harbor in 
July, 1886, most respectfully petition the Congress of the United States 
for further legislation favorable to nationalizing the system at the ear- 
liest possible date, and toward this end we ask,— 

That in future coutracts in the mail service and for the P. O. Depart- 
ment of the United States. the weights carried. and the distances con- 
tracted for, and the material supplied, shall be expressed only in the 
terms of that system; 

That in army contracts hereafter to be made, the weights and dis- 
tances, surfaces, solidities, and quantities in liquid or dry measures 
shall be only expressed in that system ; 

That iu all the contracts for the building of public buildings, the con- 
struction of forts, docks, vessels, and in the supply of materia for pub- 
lic use, the advertisements and the contracts for the same be expressed 
only m terms of the metrric system ; 

That the reports of the Signal Service of the United States be ex- 
pressed in those terms, translated, if necessary, into the common terms; 

That in future grants to railroads, and all establishment of rates by 
overument authority be based upon quantities and distances stated 
n the metric system ; 

That also, so far as lies in the power of the General Government, this 
system of weights and measures shall be made familiar to the peuple, 
to the end that the cumbrous, troublesome, and very imperfect system 
of weights and measures that we have inherited from the past genera- 
tion may be superseded by one in harmony with our currency, with the 
decimal system, rapid calculation, the desire of science, and the spirit 
of progress. 

R ved, That these opinions and petitions be forwarded by the 
secretary of this association to the Congress of the United States, and 
put in charge of the senior senator of the State in which this associ- 
ation is now assembled. 

Federal Aid. 


Whereas, The country is burdened with a b ody of illiterates repre- 
senting over 6,000,000 persons, native and foreign; and 

Whereas, It is the policy of the government to make all necessary 
provisions for the general welfare; and 

Whereas, At a convention recently held in Kentucky, and by the sub- 
sequeut action of the United States Senate and in the educational coun- 
cils and conventions, the importance of federal aid to common schools 
has been repeatedly shown, 

Resolved. That the American Institute of Instruction again and most 
respectfully urges Congress to make an appropriation for the support 
of public instruction, to the end that the tititeracy of the country shall 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of this Institute that an interstate 
educational convention should again be convened in some one of the 
States South. wherein such action may be taken as shall secure appro- 

riations in aid of and for the maintenance of schools for the educa- 

on of illiterates; that the President appoint a committee of three, who 
shall be empowered to increase their membership, and whose duty 
shall be to take such steps as shall promote national! legislation in the 
premises, and report their doings to the next convention of the Insti- 


tute. 
Tenure of Office. 

Resolved, Thatin the wider atteution that inany of the able youn 
men. just entering political life, are giving to economic studies an 

litical history, and the resolution whieh they show to sever place- 

unting from public affairs, in order that the natjonal representatives 
may concentrate their attention upon the great questions that lle at the 
foundation of a nation’s prosperity; meet our fullest indorsement; that 
well-tested and thoroughly competent servants inthe civil service, like 
well-tested and thoroughly competent instructors in the schools, should 
be removed only for cause, contributes to efficiency, and laws stringent 
enough to secure both these ends are plainly the path of honor to State 
and Nation. 

The National Bureau of Education. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the American Institute of Instrue- 
tion, Congress should make a more liberal appropriation for the main- 
tenance of the National Bureau of Education, that in its management 
the best available talent may be secured, as well as for the further de- 


velopment of the department of education in the circulating of statise | 


tical and other educational intelligence. 


The following resolution was offered by Mr. Taylor of Boston, 
and seconded by President Hyde of Bowdoin : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Institute a greater perma- 
nency in the teacher's tenure of office is essential to the best interests 
of the schools; that the annual election where service is continuous 
should be abolished, and that teachers should be elected to serve sub- 
ject to removal for cause. 

Resolved, That the action already taken by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature on this question is in the right direction, and that the teacher's 
profession owes much to Hon, E. C. Carrigan and his co-workers for 
their judicious, persistent, and successful labors to secure this legis- 
lation. 


Mr. E. C. Carrigan offered a resolution, gracefully thanking the 
president, as follows: 

Whereas, The retiring prostdens of the American Institute of In- 
struction. Hon, James *atterson of New Hampshire, during his ad- 
ministration has prepared for the Institute programs of especial excel- 
lence and rare literary character ; 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are due, and are hereby 
tendered, to him for his zealous and intelligent oversight in the selec- 
tion of topics for discussion, by which he has advaneed the educational 
influence of this association, for his impartial and ceeet bearing as 
presiding officer, and for his faithful and efficient discharge of every 
official duty. 

Resolved, That there be presented to him an fagroseed copy of these 
resolutions, attested by the officers of the Institute. 


All resolutions were unanimously passed. 


The president here introduced the lecturer of the evening. 


Scnoot InstRucTION AND THE LABOR QUESTION; by 
Hon. Edward Atkinson, Boston. 


He called attention to the fact that, after the contest between 
the advocates of classical and of scientific instruction had been de- 
termined (if it ever should be), the biggest part of the school prob- 
lem would be left untouched; to wit, the secondary education of 
the average boy or girl, What is it now? What ought it to be? 

Referring to the labor question, he said that the dangerous 
classes in this country are those who are either foreign-born or the 
children of foreign parentage, whose families have been too} poor to 
permit them to remain long in the common schools. The school 
itself is perhaps a better educator than what is taught in it in all 
social matters. It is thoroughly democratic in its influences. But 
in its associations and in the opportunities which it opens, it is an- 
tagonistic to socialism or to communism. 

Referring to the census of 1880, he pointed out that in the cen- 
sus year, among those who worked for wages or for gain in money 
of any sort, numbering 17,400,000, over 1,100,000 were boys and 
girls,—nearly eleven per cent. of the whole number of persons 
upon whom the material welfare of this country depended ; rather 
more than one-half oceupied in agriculture; the rest engaged in 
getting a living in factories, shops, or domestic service. This hap- 
pens not by the arbitrary will of parents, but because as yet chil- 
dren’s wages cannot be spared. ence one of the greatest pend- 
ing questions is, What can we do for children who must of neces- 
sity leave the schools at the age of twelve, often younger ? 

What they need to know are common matters. They haven’t 
time for accomplishments. They should have some appreciation 
of geography, arithmetic, and of the relations of men and women 
to each other in society; the facts of life, taught not from text- 
books, but by object-lessons. 

Taking geography as an example, Mr. Atkinson proposed what 
he called object.lessons in comparative geography and comparative 
history, to be taught by the mural decoration of the walls of the 
school-rooms. He would have painted on the wall of every school- 
room a graphical comparison of the areas of the several States of 
this country and of Europe, asking the pertinent question, How 
many children leave school with any accurate ideas upon the 
comparative areas of States and countries. ? Upon another 
wall he would indicate graphically the relative portions of 
arable land, pasture land, mountain and timber, in the United 
States with that part which is now occupied by the several crops of 
this country; to be corrected year by year from official reports, 
giving a lesson in the application of arithmetic to the facts of life. 
He prvposed to put upon another wall a graphical representation 
of the relative burdens upon different civilized nations; one indi- 
cating the relative burden of the standing armies of this country 
and of European states; another the relative taxation for national 
purposes ; another, the relative indebtedness of nations; remarking 
that, from Martin's Year Book and the Official Reports of the 
United States, a whole arithmetic might be compiled which would 
not only serve as an arithmetic, but would call attention to the facts 
of life, just as actual machinery is used in the laboratories of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. For instance, in the lab- 
oratory of the Mechanical Engineers cotton machinery is made use 
of to teach the principles of mechanical engineering,—not for the 
purpose of teaching the art of cotton spinning ; but it does no harm 
to the student that at the end of his course he has not only learned 
the principles of mechanical engineering, but he has had impressed 
upon his mind the practical application of these principles of one of 
the leading arts. So Mr. Atkinson would teach arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and a modicum of social science, by making use of current 
reports, documents, and facts of life, in the way of object lessons 
as well as in the way of practice in the school studies. 

His lecture was illustrated throughout by statistical tables and 
geographical descriptions of the application of his method. The 
ground which he took was this,—that the education of a man be- 
gins after the instruction of the common school has ended. The 
thing to be done in the school for the average boy is not to give an 
education, but to indicate to the man or woman how they may make 
their own work in after life serve the purpose of a true education. 
Mr. Atkinson was rather severe upon the so-called self-educated 
men, remarking that they generally proved to others, if not to 
themselves, that they had been under the instruction of very poor 
masters. 

Some of the comparisons made by Mr. Atkinson were astonishing 
to his hearers; »s for instance,—so far as the data can be formed 
on which comparison can be made the relative condition of the 
United States and of France is this: In this country only one man 
in three hundred and fourteen is called upon for service in standing 
armies or navies; while in France, in thestate of passive war which 
is miscalled peace, one man in thirteen is now underarms. In this 
country taxation for the support‘of the national government takes 
not exceeding two and one-half to three per cent. of the annual 
product. In France it probably takes from seventeen to nineteen 
per cent. of the much smaller product per capita of that country. 

Mr. Atkinson referred to these matters imdidentally, as being 
subjects which might be carefully computed and made useful in 
object teaching in the school hereafter, in order that children may 
attain a better comprehension of the advantages of their own coun- 
try than they now possess. 

The induction of the president-elect, Mr. J. Milton Hall of Provy- 
| idence, to the chair, and the farewell speech of its retiring orator- 
| president, formed a very pleasing close to one of the largest and 
most instructive meetings ever held by this historic Association. - 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The thirty-second anniversary of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association opened on the morning of 
July 6, at Allentown, under the most favorable auspices. 
The weather was perfect, the attendance remarkably 
large, and the place of meeting, in the Music Hall of the 
city, one of the most charming spots in architectural and 
artistic beauty that ever environed a body of educators in 


council. 
Addresses of Welcome. 


J. O, Knauss, Supt. of Lehigh County schools, gave an address 
of welcome, full of cordiality, and containing a brief description of 
the scenery of the valley, its industries, and encouraging reports of 
its school system and progress. 

L. B. Landis, City Supt. of Allentown, followed with a welcome 
forthe city. It was just eighteen years since the Association had met 
here before, when it was ‘‘sweet sixteen.’’ The State School Depart- 
ment, the county and city superintendency, and the State normal 
schools, all owe their existence to the work of this Association. 
The present is an educational epoch that will take a proud place 
in history. ‘The teacher who is not, to-day, a subscriber to one or 
more educational journals is something of a curiosity,—an educa- 
tional fossil, rare, but of very little value. In alluding to Allen- 
town, Mr. Landis said that the Moravians, who settled this part 
of Pennsylvania, laid it out to represent the Holy Land, and that 
this city was intended for Jerusalem. Another fact of national 
history was, that in 1777 the famous Liberty Bell, to prevent its 
seizure by the British, was brought here and hidden undera church, 
where it remained till the close of the Revolutionary War, and 
was then returned to Philadelphia. Allentonians were loyalists, 
and were proud of their schools, which are ‘‘ just a little the best 
in the State.’’ 

Hon. W. K. Rube, mayor of Allentown, then extended an ear- 
nest and hearty welcome to the Association in behalf of the city. 

The chairman of the Executive Committee, Supt. R. F. Hof- 
fecker, responded to these hospitable addresses in well-chosen 
words. He hoped the common schools would receive attention in 
the deliberations here, for although normal schools are goud, yet 
the better the teacher the less we canghold them in such schools. 
The salaries are too poor, yet these are the schools that will influ- 
ence and control the destinies of the State. 


Temperance and Education. 


After music led by by Professor Hall of Lancaster, 
Hon. John Q. Stewart, Deputy State-Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and president of the Association, de- 
livered the inaugural address ; topic, “ Temperance in its 
Relation to Education.” 


The time has come for the teachers of this Association to record 
an emphatic protest against the iniquitous liquor traffic. How can 
the temperance question, in any form, find a place for discussion 
in a convention like this? All questions of public importance, ex- 
cluding those of a sectarian and partisan nature, may, with pro- 
priety, be considered by the teachers in their State conventions. 
Such organizations can be made a powerful factor by aiding to 
erystallize popular sentiment. The rum power is entailing an an- 
nual expenditure of more than ten times the sum paid in support 
of all the public schools of the] State. The annual cost of the 
liquor traffic is over nine hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
while the cost of the schools annually is about ninety-five millions. 

President Stewart then gave an exhaustive detail of the evils of 
intemperance, adding: ‘‘ It is the duty of every one to make ear- 
nest, persistent, vigilant warfare against the liquor traffic. There 
is no neutral ground to be occupied in such a crisis. There must 
be no temporizing policy. It is a very encouraging and hopeful in- 
dication for the future to note the progress made by the movement 
in behalf of temperance instruction in the schools. Through the 
influence of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction to be introduced into 
schools was passed in many States. I desire to commend this spe- 
cial feature of the subject to the teachers and patrons of the schools. 
The primary object to keep in view, is to create and awaken, 
if possible, a deeper and more general interest in the subject. 
Tact and prudence must be thoughtfully exercised by the teachers 
in dealing with this subject in a practical way. Any teacher 
whose good judgment will enable him to succeed in this prelimin- 
ary step in the poner way, will succeed in the legitimate work of 
the school-room, despite every difficulty that may confront him. 
We are glad to note that the friendly and codperative spirit be- 
tween all parties concerned leave no reasonable doubt of the ulti- 
mate success of the movement to introduce temperance instruction 
into our public schools. Permit me to express the hope that the 
teachers of the Commonwealth may realize to its fullest extent 
their personal responsibility in this work with which they are pub- 
licly identified.’’ 

No extracts from this fearless address will give a true idea of 
the earnestness of the conviction with which it was given. The 
delivery was rapid, as if —— by the spirit invisible, and the 
whole, one of the grandest efforts for the right, regardless of pop- 
ularity or comment, that we have ever Jistened to in a teachers’ 
convention. 


Turspay AFTERNOON. 


The session opened with music, and an appointment 
by the chair of Supt. R. M. McNeal, Prof. E. O. Lyte, 
Supt. T. A. Snyder, Miss E. J. Brewster, and Miss 
Tillie S. Booz, as a Committee on Resolutions. 


Defects in Pennsylvania School Laws. 


The first address was by Col. D. Brainard Case, of 
Marietta, upon the “ Defects in Pennsylvania School 
Laws.” 

An educational reform is the demand of the hour. The best 
friends of Pennsylvania must acknowledge her Jaws to be full of 
defects, They have traveled as they were able, step by step. We 
are apt to foster self-conceit that blinds to all defects. With those 
who cry treason as soon as fault is found I part company at once. 
There is no uniformity in the operation of present laws. There is 
no strong, central control, and they are not broad and comprehen- 
sive enough. Pennsylvania laws are a system without ahead. ‘l'oo 
much is given into the hands of local boards. Membersare elected 
as a strict party matter and not for merit. If any men are to be 
raised above politics it is school officers. But, on the contrary. are 
not high standing, intelligence, and moral character, disqualifica- 
tions for office ? They require this of teachers, but only citizen- 
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ship is required of a school director. Yet searcely anything is be- 
yond their control, even though they be as ignorant as South Sea 
Islanders. Another fault in Pennsylvania school laws is a want of 
uniformity in text-books. Another error is in having no industrial 
education in schools, There is no legal requirement for physical 
culture. There should also be some form of sanitary inspection in 
the State. The State superintendent should have the power to 
withhold appropriations when bad conditions in schools exist. 
Pensions should be given to teachers. Compulsory education 
should be enforeed. Every argument for public schools is an ar- 
gument for compulsory education. boards are afraid to en- 
courage this for fear of losing votes at the next election. 


Discussion. 


A spirited discussion followed, opened by Supt. W. W. Woodruff. 
He differed in many points from the position of the speaker. 
Directors can be held responsible because they have much authority. 
The people must be elevated ; our results must come from them. 

Principal Geist of Marietta maintained that a school director can 
come into a school-room drunk or profane, and there is no law to 
remove him. 

Mr. J. K. Ellwood, Supt Buehrle of Lancaster, Professor Noet- 
ling of Bloomsburg, Miss Julia Oram of Philadelphia, and Miss 
Lizzie Lloyd, followed in the discussion,-which was enjoyed keenly 


by the audience. 
Reading Circles. 


After a short intermission, a paper was read by Prof. 
H. H. Spayd, of Minersville, Pa., on “ Reading Circles.” 


The technical knowledge of teachers compared with that of the 
poorest lawyers is unfavorable to the teacher. For the reason that 
they have had no exclusive special training, they must read more. 
Some claim that they can do more work in reading by reading as 
they like. Much valuable time is lost in selection. A mapped-out 
course prevents desultory reading. The County Institute ought to 
be the friend to listen to what has been read during the year, and 
abandon its evening ‘‘shows.’’ The course of reading should not 
be strictly professional. There should be State Teachers’ Reading 
Circles, with inner local circles, The speaker did not believe in 
reading for an examination or a diploma; but each teacher should 
certify as to the work carried out. What shall this grand old Key- 
stone State do to accomplish the best in this matter ? 


Discussion, 


Supt. D. S. Keith, of Altoona, opened the disenssion in the 
opinion that literary and scientific reading should come first, and 
preparatory reading for those not equal to the higher. There 
— be a committee appointed by this Association to make the 
selection. 

Miss Lloyd argued that teachers should read outside their text- 
book work, upon every subject taken up in school work. They 
should also read for general information. Teachers can be found 
that do not know whether Shakespeare is living or dead, or whether 
Hawthorne and Emerson are English or American authors. 

Mr. Ellwood, Supt. Monroe, Mr. S. G. Boyd, and Supt. Buehrle 
also spoke upon the subject. The latter gentleman maintained 
that we improve ourselves professionally by improving ourselves 
intellectually. We teach by what we are. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The entertainment of the evening consisted of a lecture by Rev. 
John DeWitt Miller, on ‘* The Uses of Ugliness.’”’ It wasa unique 
medley of wit, caricature, analyzation of distinguished people, with 
now and then a burst of eloquence. 


WEDNESDAY Mornine. 


The work opened with nomination of officers for the 
coming year, and miscellaneous business. 


The Normal Schools. 


Dr. G. M. Phillips, principal State Normal School at 
West Chester, read a paper on “The State Normal 


Schools of Pennsylvania.” 

After a careful deseription of their establishment, financial 
equipment by law and success at self-support, the subject of their 
management, the students and their studies, examinations, diplomas, 
and certificates were each impartially considered. With but ocea- 
sional temporary exceptions, all of the ten normal schools have been 
prosperous and successful. Their annual attendance now reaches 
5,000; bat not more than three or four hundred are annually 
graduated. 

It is said that the normal schools ought to.admit none but those 
preparing to teach. If the State of Pennsylvania would pay the 
running expenses of the schools, as almost every other State does, 
this might be done; but as it is, we hesitate to take the risk of 
cutting off entirely our academic patronage. While we would all 
rejoice if our schools could be made strictly professional, it is a 
doubt if such a course would be for the benefit of the people. I do 
not believe the normal schools are crippling the private schools. 

It is alleged that the graduates, after being educated at the ex- 
pepse of the State, do not teach. Inthe two years they have spent 
there the munificent sum of $92, which they have received from 
the State, does not exact from them a long teaching period to repay 
the debt of gratitude heaped up by that sum. 

It is said that the normal schools do not do enough pedagogic 
work. I feel this criticism to be just. The new plan of having 
the final examinations in most of the academic studies before enter- 
ing the last year of their course will obviate this objection very 
largely. We must do more professional work. I look for the 
millennium to come along about the time that we find our students 
coming to us thorough enough in the branches of study to need no 
reviews in them. ‘The hard work done at these schools by teachers 
and students, the intense spirit of earnestness and study that per- 
vades the great mass of their students, is well-nigh proverbial. 


Discussion. 

Prof. W. M. Noetling, of Bloomsburg, ‘appointed for opening 
the diseussion, said that the normals have come up through trials 
and tribulation. He deprecated the charges of local favoritism by 
county examiners at examinations.. He advocated a State board 
of examiners, independent of all schiools, to examine all the schools 
in a uniform manner. He did not believe there should be any dis- 
cussion of different examination standards. . The question is, Are 
they qualified for their work ? If some fail, how many graduates 
of theological and medical colleges succeed ? Only about one-half. 


The Study of Birds. — 
After a brief intermission, Prof. E. L. Kemp, of Kutz- 
town, gave a familiar talk upon the “Study of Birds in 
Publie Schools.” 


Beside a table covered with a variety of beautiful specimens, he 
illustrated object-lessons on form and color in the school-room by 
the use of birds. By blackboard illustrations he contrasted the 
bills and feet of different birds, showing their adaptation to their 


life and needs. Every modification of the form of a bird has a 
story to tell. We oye it to our children to return them to the 
bosom of nature after confining them in the school-room. Object- 
lessons in nature form the best introduction to the study of the 
sciences, 

The talk was gratefully received by the audience, who a 
plauded warmly. 4 


Discussion of the Normal Schools. 

In the absence of Supt. C. A. Babcock, of Oil City, who 
was to give a paper on “The Education Demanded by the 
Times,” the discussion of the paper on Normal Schools 
was resumed. 


Mr. Samuels of Philadelphia, and Prof. Geo. L. Maris, spoke 
on the point of the examination standards by county super- 
intendendents. 

Professor Maris said they are too easy. Do not let us lower our 
standard, but rather elevate it. Cut off by examinations those who 
ought to be in public schools, and the patronage of normal schools 
will be ine > ° 

Dr. Edward Brooks bore testimony to the facts and spirit of the 
paper given. The normal school system of Pennsylvania is her 
crowning glory to-day. But the tendency to lower the standard 
was wrong. Elevate it by at least one year. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Association met at 2 p.m. The committee ap- 
pointed by the chair, consisting of Mr. A. J. Davis, Dr. 
N. Schaeffer, Mr. L. P. Schimmel, Mr. Matthew Savage, 
and Miss Mary Volmer, reported the next place of meet- 
ing to be Clearffeld. The Association accepted the report, 
and Clearfield will next year be honored by the meeting 
of the teachers of Pennsylvania in council. 


Discipline. 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham then gave a lengthy and excel- 


lent paper on “ Discipline as a Factor in the work of 


the School-room.”’ 

The work of the school may be divided into two parts ; first, the in- 
struction ; second, discipline. One end of school discipline is order, 
but this is the least important of its ends, which comprehend in their 
fullness the high purposes of forming character. Instruction seeks 
food for the intellect ; discipline looks to the forces that control the 
feelings and the will. 1t demands conduct unexceptionable, char- 
acter well formed, and a solid foundation of true manhood with 
which to go forth to meet the future. Instruction makes scholars ; 
discipline develops men. Discipline admits of four forms: force, 
tact, cunsequences, and conscience. With the authority he pos- 
sesses and his superior physical strength, a teacher can readily com- 
pel his pupils to sit motionless as the seats. ‘The ideal schoo)master 
of the past was one who possesses the strength and courage of 
Hercules. Of that moral power which masters with a look, they 
had no conception, The true teacher holds in reserve a certain 
degree of force, but he seldom finds occasion to use it. The disci- 
two of tact preserves order in the school-room and promotes a 

ealthy moral growth among the pupils by nice management. It 
substitutes strategy for force. The discipline of consequences is 
founded on the eternal justice that requires punishments and 
rewards. It isarule of law in contrast with a rule of passion or 
eaprice. It is the disregard of all personal feeling in the punish- 
ment of evil-doers. Some steps higher bring us to the discipline of 
conscience. It is founded on the Deity, is immutable and, like God 
himself, eternal. 

The center and soul of the work of every properly conducted 
school is the discipline of conscience. It is the pole to which every 
needle should point,—the El Dorado toward which all efforts and 
all hopes should be directed. ‘To conduct this discipline wisely 
requires the most profound knowledge of human nature and the 
rarest skill in using it fur the purpose. The greatest teachers in 
the world have not been its famous scholars, but those who, by 
example, by word and deed, were able to influence for good the 
young they had in charge. Dr. Arnold has done more for England 
than Wellington. France could better afford to blot out the his- 
tory of Napoleon than to lose sight of the works of Fénelon. My 
mission here is to press upon you most earnestly to make the dis- 
cipline of your school the discipline of conse‘ence. Remember that 
the chief function of the American public school is not to make 
scholars, but to send forth men and women in whose hands our free 
institutions will be safe. 

The subject was illustrated with amusing anecdotes, and held the 
attention of a large andience in the intense heat of a July after- 
noon, showing that this veteran educator of Pennsylvania had lost 
none of the power of his earlier days. 


The College and the School. 


After some fine singing by Miss Glenn, Prof. M. H. 
Richards, of Allentown, read a paper on “The Relation 
of the College to the Public Sebool.” 


To discuss the relation of the college to the public school with 
anything like completeness within the time allotted is somewhat 
like attempting to tell the history of the world in five minutes. 
The public school aims to do the best it can for those who are to 
be taught in it the greatest good for the largest number. So far 
as the public school is viewed as a feeder to the college, it is evident 
that, while by no means hostile in intention, the lack of any posi- 
tive relation between the two systems produces sundry hitches. 
The scholar comes up from one to the other overprepared in some 
things, deficient in others, and thinking that he knows much more 
than he does in still others. Again, he is a graduate; has a di- 
ploma. It may seem a little thing, but little things are often de- 
termining causes. The fact that he has made an objective point 
determines some young men and women or their parents to make 
it a final point, and they never go to college at all. The relation 
of the college to the public school is that of two personalities which 
are neither friendly or hostile: All reasons point to a cessation of 
the public school just where the college begins. Why not, then, 
effect a junction ? , 

Discussion. 

Supt: Thomas M. Balliet, of Reading, opened the discussion by 
saying that the so-called graduation of public schools must not-be 
a finishing-up process. Diplomas are about the same thing in 
village school or college. ublic schools are weak just as they 
encourage pupils to advance no farther. What is the common pur 
pose of both public school and college ? The purpose of a college 
is to make a man of the boy and a woman of the girl. Both must 
work for development in a brotherly relation with those who have 
a common object. There are problems in education for us to study. 
We must know the soul to be developed, and the object of thought 
to be brought into contact with that. There is no reason why there 
should not be the most friendly relations between a college faculty 


and the teachers of public schools, as those who are interested in a 


common cause. If one hurts the other, something is wrong with 
one or the other. 
The afternoon closed with brief addresses in memory of deceased 
teachers. 

EVENING SESSION, 
Mr. Charles A. Ashburner, geologist in charge of the State of 
Pennsylvania Geological Survey, spoke briefly of the uses to be 
made of geological survey in education. 
Capt. Pratt of the Indian school at Carlisle gave an exhibition 
with fourteen Indian pupils, of the educational work at his school, 
which was most creditible. 
Prof. George E. Little then entertained the audience with rapid 
black board drawings. 


TuurspAy MoRNING. 


The last day of the convention dawned upon a large 
body of teachers still held together by the absorbing inter- 
est of the occasion, notwithstanding an intensity of heat, 
suflicient to dissolve enthusiasm. 


Primary Work. 
In the absence of Miss Mary L. Dunn, Miss E. Jessie 
Llewellyn read a paper on “ Primary Work.” 


The seed of intellectual Jife is sown by the primary teacher. 
For true methods we go back to Nature. She manages, under 
all sorts of disadvantages, to give an immense amount of instruction 
in the first few months of consciousness, and by imitating her 
methods we reap like success. The attention of young children 
should be attracted, and not forced. Methods of education are 
true only in so far as they harmonize with the laws of mind. The 
objective or concrete method is nearest to Nature. It should deal 
with natural history and the science of common things. This is 
more difficult in primary arithmetic than in any other branch, but 
this difficulty is largely overcome by later text-books. To teach 
Number successfully requires an almost endless variety of inex- 
pensive by age but the rapid advancement amply repays the 
trouble. ‘The child need not be led through the wilderness of per- 
sonal experiences to the attainment of present science, but we must 
lead the inexperienced learner into the midst of objects and infla- 
ences that will awaken his powers into activity, and so increase his 
progress in knowledge. 

Discussion, 
This paper was discussed by Prof. W. H. Watson. The reforms 
begun by Comenius, Pestalozzi, and Froebel are only beginning to 
produce fruits. Because the earliest require excellent tutelage and 
with all deference to home training, most children of four years 
would be better off in kindergarten schools. 
Miss Julia Orum emphasized the importance of having the child 
talk back what is given it in such a manner as to be understood, 
Dr. Edward Brooks said that our theory in these matters was 
better than our practice. What we need is skill, and we ought to 
buy it and pay for it. He considered that he promoted a teacher 
when transferring her from a nurmal professorship to a model 
school. 
Superintendents Desh of Bethlehem, Weiss of Schuylkill, Lavers 
of New Brighton, and Buehrle of Lancaster, also took part in the 
discussion. 
Eva D. KEL1Loaa, 


“THE EMPIRE STATE.” 
NOTES FROM THE MEETING OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Obeying a summons which reached me as I sojourned 
among the green hills of northeastern Connecticut, busy 
in preparation for a trans-continental journey, I “ packed 
my bag” and started for Niagara Falls. The object of 
my sudden journey was the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, to commence, — as we supposed, — July 6. 
Arriving at my destination I scanned the crowds upon 
the platform, but failed to discover traces ‘of either 
“schoolma’am ” or “schoolmaster abroad.” Arriving at 
the International, — the headquarters of the Association, 
I found that somebody or something was behind the 
times in their information, or ahead of the times in their 
arrival, the opening meeting having been postponed to 
2.30 p. m., July 7, on account of the University Convo- 
cation being in session at Albany. I am afraid I did not 
mourn properly after hearing this announcement. To 
me it meant a whole day of leisure within sound of Niag- 
ara’s thunderous waters. Deseribeit! Whocan? Who 
dares? I am reminded of the story of the poet who 
visited the Falls for the express purpose of writing a 
poem, the grandeur of which should immortalize his name- 
But, awe-struck and overwhelmed, he only penned,— 
‘* T came to see! 
I thought to write! 
I am but dumb!”’ 
Alone before this “ glorious watery throne,” who fails to 
appreciate what Anthony Trollope wrote : 


‘To realize Niagara you must sit there until you see nothing 
else than that you have come to see. You will hear nothing else, 
and think of nothing else. At length you will be as one with the 
tumbling river before you. You will find yourself among the 
waters as though you belonged to them. The cool liquid green 
will run throngh your veins, and the voice of the cataract will be 
the expression of your ownheart. You will fall asthe bright waters 
fall, rushing down into your new world with no hesitation and wi } 
no dismay ; and you will rise. again as the spray rises, bright, beauti- 
fal, and pure. hen you will flow. away in your course to the un- 
composed, distant, and. eternal ocean.’’ 
But, lest I allow myself to forget my resolution and at- 
tempt description, I must hasten on. : 

All through the forenoon of the 7th, various much- 
badged (I fancy they would spell it ‘ badgered ’!) indi- 
viduals rushed hither and yon; well-filled omnibuses 
rolled up; clerks, porters, and bell-boys were on the alert; 
all things seemed to say “the hour is at hand.” As I 


cContinued on page 71.) 
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Mount Des’ert, they persist in calling the island so 
much enjoyed by tourists; so we may as well be unani- 
mous in it. 

Tue Woman's Journal is one of our most valuable ex- 
changes. It yot only advocates woman’s suffrage ardently, 
but is as good a weekly newspaper as one could desire. 
It is admirably edited, and its “ Personals” and “ Liter- 
ary Notes” are abundant, fresh, judicious. 


In the Arabian Nights there is a story of a magician 
who rubbed a man’s eyes with a certain salve which en- 
abled him to see all the concealed treasures of the earth. 
Like all legends this one has its application in truth, if 
we call the wonders and blessings of the world its treas- 
ures, and education the salve. 


Ir is not the loudness of a voice that makes it carry 
well to large audiences, but its incisiveness and its modu- 
lation. So, in all great questions of the world, it is not 
half so much as it appears that the man who has the high- 
est position carries the most weight; but rather, instead, 
the man who has in his mind the good thing to say, and 
knows how to say it. 


Tue rule of Spain over Mexico lasted for three cent- 
uries,—from 1521 to 1821. The condition of Mexico 
shows what that has been. The spirit of it has not 
changed in three hundred years. It is to-day as contrary 
to the spirit of Republican education for the people as it 
was in the age of monarchs, when the people were only 
living tools. 

THERE is always danger in emphasizing “ method,” of 
underestimating the necessity of drill and practice. The 
best method conceivable is of little real worth unless that 
which is learned thereby is thoroughly woven into the 
the mind and habit by careful drill and much practice. 
If the “ New Education ” fails at this point, it will fail of 
any victory worthy the men who advocate the better 


methods. 


TasTe versus Conscrence.—One of our exchanges, 
lately, showed admirable taste in making twelve se- 
lections from our columns; but what shall we say of the 
conscience ? for no credit was even hinted at. We are so 
accustomed to doing good that way, however, that we enter 
no cemplaint ; and the extent to which we find ourselves 
copied in educational, and other journals as well, shows 
the appreciation they have of us. We are willing they 
should copy us, even without credit, if it is a little cheeky. 


We have already published that the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives failed to 
make any provision for the public schools of Alaska. 
When the bill came before the House for action, ex-Gov. 
Long of Massachusetts made a strong effort to place an 
amendment on the bill providing for the continuance of 
the schools. His amendment was defeated by a tie vote, 
the presiding officer voting in the negative. Unless the 
Senate comes to the rescue, the school-work so well com- 
menced in Alaska must be discontinued. 


Purpvue University is disappointing its friends in al- 


lowing the differences between President Smart and Prof. 
E. E. Smith to assume such proportions as to advertise 
this excellent literary institution unfavorably. Whoever 
may have been in the wrong primarily, both must suffer, 
apparently for years, because of this excitement. It looks 
as though the “ friends” of these gentlemen, rather than 
themselves, were responsible for this rupture. If, now, 
there be any means of bringing harmony out of discord, 
we will all chant in unison, “ Blessed are the peace- 


makers ! 


FeperaL Arp.—The American Institute of Instrue- 
tion, at its meeting at Bar Harbor, passed a resolution 
recommending that another Southern Convention be called 
to assist in securing national legislation for the aid of 
common schools. In accordance with the resolution 
President Patterson appointed the following members to 
represent the Institute, and to promote action in the 
measure : 

For New England—Hon. E. C. Carrigan, Massachusetts 
Board of Education. 

For the South — Hon. M. A. Newell, State Superintend- 


ent of Maryland. 
for the West—Prest. Homer B. Sprague, Mills College, 


California. 
‘The committee are empowered to increase their num- 
ber as they deem necessary, and report at the next an- 
nual meeting. 


Tue Topeka excursions started off in the best of spirits. 
Though singularly small, as compared with the crowds 
that headed for Madison in 1884, the arrangements were 
particularly fine, and the comforts and joys of those who 
went this year were every way equal to those of two years 
ago. ‘The Baltimore and Ohio took a party via Wash 
ington, while the Fitchburg took a party via Niagara 
Falls and Chicago, spending thirty-six hours at the Palmer 
House in the latter city, going over the Chicago and Alton 
road to Topeka; and the Boston and Albany also took a 
party via Niagara Falls and Chicago; and the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincey road to Topeka, reaching that city 
Monday evening. Mr. Alfred Bunker had charge of the 
latter party; winning, if possible, more friends by his 
attentiveness. These excursions are a pleasant feature of 
the summer meetings. 


J. Mirvon HALL, the president-elect of the American 
Institute of Instruction, is a man nearly fifty years of age, 
having been born in Gorham, Me., in 1836. He pursued 
a partial course in Bates College, and graduated at Bridge- 
water Normal School. He has had a varied experience 
as teacher in district, grammar, and high schools. He 
has for fifteen years been principal of a large grammar 
school in Providence. For two years he served as presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. For 
twelve years he has been an officer of the American Insti- 
tute, where by faithful work he has rendered very effective 
service. He has deserved the honorable recognition so 
heartily accorded him by the Institute. By his scholarly 
habits, his varied experience, his knowledge of men, his 
acquaintance with the workings of the Institute, his organ- 
izing ability, his dignity of character, he is a very proper 
man for the honorable position to which he has been 
chosen. We anticipate for his administration a great 
success. 


Tue N. Y. Teachers’ Association has been under heavy 
fire from the daily press. We have little sympathy with the 
criticism of the management which we find in the Buffalo 
Express. We have the best of reason for believing that 
the charges against the teachers for using the politicians’ 
tactics in elections of officers are unjust, needing no other 
denial than the contempt of silence. 

Notwithstanding the unreasonableness of these criti- 
cisms, we believe it is a good day for the fraternity when 
its associations command the editorial attention of pro- 
fessional journalists. Such foundationless charges will 
call forth the ablest defence of that portion of the press 
which moulds public opinion. Associations must, how- 
ever, on the other hand, see to it that above all other 
bodies they be prompt and punctual, and that speakers 
announced honor the meeting with their presence. Edu- 
cational associations ought to be the best, in every regard, 
of any professional gathering. They can be when rightly 


managed. 


Boyxnoop.—It is expensive business to rob a boy of his 
boyhood. The teacher, as well as the parent, must bear 
this in mind. The king of Bavaria, who recently ended 
his life so sadly, has been suspected of insanity because of 
his passionate fondness for amusement, which he indulged 
in a reckless way. ‘The explanation seems to lie in the 
fact that, as a lad, he was kept in almost absolute seclu- 
sion with his ecclesiastical instructors; was allowed no 
companionship with boys; was denied all privileges of 
games and sports suitable to his age. For this he indem- 
nified himself as soon as he became his own master, 
coming upon the throne at the age of nineteen. He 
would play at marbles by the hours with his courtiers, in 
one of his palaces, taking the games and sports of boyhood 
in the prime of manhood. The case may be extreme, but 
it is nevertheless true of life,—human nature will get 
even with parents, teachers, or nations, with a theology or 
a pedagogy, that robs a lad of his boyhood. 


BoycorrinG.—It is a great day for America, and es- 
pecially for American industries, when the courts settled 
the boycotting business by making it illegal. It was the 
original popular idea that it was against the law for any 
man to organize to ruin any man’s business. The immu- 
nity with which the leaders of labor organizations have 
wrecked the business prospects of innumerable merchants, 
manufacturers, and corporations has led to a change in 
the general sentiment as to law, though not as to equity. 
Judge Barrett of New York City, to whom has been given 
the opportunity and the ability to make more heroic de- 
cisions that staud as “good law” than almost any man 
on the bench, has ruled grandly in this case. He says 
that all who combine to better their condition should first 
appoint a committee on law, not composed of demagogues, 
but of simple straightforward men. He says men may 
combine to raise the price of labor, but must be careful as 
to the means adopted. They cannot conspire legally to 
prevent people laboring where and for what they please 
in any lawful calling. They cannot conspire to ruin a 
man’s business by parading before his place, distributing 
handbills, or intimidating would-be purchasers. Creating 
fear may be practically as bad as using force. This talk 
of the court will be of permanent service to the industries 
of the country, and Judge Barrett places the public under 
obligations to him. 


Appreciatep.—Hon. B. A. Hinsdale, and his friends 
throughout the country, can but be gratified with the al- 
most universal public approval of his work in Cleveland. 
His farewell to the work was, without any preconceived 
plan, a grand ovation. It was the occasion of the grad- 
uation of one hundred and sixteen students from the high 
school: In his address to the six thousand people as- 
sembled in Music Hall, Superintendent Hinsdale gave a 
brief résumé of the tangible results of his four years’ ser- 
vice without in the least violating good taste. In these 
four years the school registration has increased 7,000, 
while the teaching force has gone up from 473 to 604, 
with fourteen new school-buildings with 8,000 sittings. 
“We are,” said he, “much pleased with the statistics, 
which overwhelm us with amazement. If, however, we 
were able to show the quality of the work done in the he- 
quirement of knowledge and the elevation of life, I am 
sure you would be more interested in such statistics. 
While the people of this great city have reason to be in- 
terested in its manufactures, commerce, periodical liter- 
ature, churches, and manifold forms of culture, there is 
no work so high or of greater interest than that carried 
on by these six hundred teachers.’””’ The enthusiasm of 
the audience was boundless. Round after round of ap- 
plause greeted him, while ladies waved their handker- 
chiefs with as great ardor as the gentlemen clapped their 
appreciation, until Mr. Hinsdale was obliged to come 
forth again and bow his acknowledgment of their greeting. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Bar Harbor never had so large a number of intruders 
in its history as at the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction. 

Sun, sea, and sky vied with each other in making the 
days attractive, and if the sun did overdo his attempt one 
day, it matters not; for he succeeded in preventing the 


faintest veiling by the fog during the session though it 
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had closely shrouded the harbor and the harbored for 
the three previous days. Boating was delightful ; the 
twenty-two mile drive,—barring the dust,—was attract- 
ive; the walks were always inviting, notably the one that 
skirted the island, where a romantic path fringes the ele- 
gant grounds of Hardy, Vanderbilt, Sears, ete., also that 
which threads the hills upon which Blaine, Hall, and 
others, have builded their seaside mansions ; the Green 
Mountain excursion, with its drive, sail, and mountain- 
railway climb is unsurpassed ; while the drive and saun- 
tering attractions out to the Crens are fascinating. 

President Patterson did grandly in his address of wel- 
come and in his more formal opening address. New 
England has few orators who are his equal. His vigor, 
promptness, and administrative decision were noticeable, 
while his appointments were impartial, and his decisions 
always judicious. The program was never excelled, as a 
whole. There was less entertainment, less attempt to 
win popular favor, than usual; but it would be difficult to 
excell the address of Dr. William D. Hyde, in high ped- 
agogical merit. We have seldom heard a more classical 
paper than that of Prof. A. S. Hardy ; and Snperintend- 
ent S. T. Dutton, of New Haven, had a paper on “ The 
Relation of each Grade of the School to the Criminal 
Classes” that was as clear, vigorous, discriminating, and 
sensible as could be desired. Prof. A. C. Perkins, of 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., had a thoroughly 
brilliant paper. Hon. Henry Barnard touched, with good 
taste and delicacy, the educational men and measures of 
his younger days. Superintendent G. A. Littlefield, of 
Newport, R. I., had the largest audience that greeted 
any lecturer, and his fervent manner, earnest address, 
and abundant incidents gave him close attention. 

Prof. L. Sears, of the University of Vermont, made a 
clear, forcible, and convincing plea for the study of 
Anglo-Saxon. Failing to hear Hon. M. A. Newell of 
Baltimore, and Hon. Edward Atkinson of Boston, we 
refer you to Mr. Sullivan’s admirable report. The dis- 
cussions were exceptionally fine. The only discount on 
the success of the meeting was the fact that either it was 
too large or the hotel accommodations were too limited. 
We were there three days in advance, and saw the diffi- 
culties under which the hotels labored; and our sympa- 
thies are with the managers of the hotels, who evidently 
did all they knew how to do,—all they could do; but we 
sympathize more deeply with the teachers, who, seeking 
rest and enjoyment at a popular watering-place, found 
unrest and discomfort. ‘To the honor of the profession 
be it said, that there was very little complaint, though the 
provocation was at times great. ll in all, this meeting 
will be a memorable one in the history of the Institute ; 
and great credit is due Messrs. Patterson, Church, and 
Webster therefor. 
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CHEMISTRY AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The germ theory of disease has apparently received a 
check in its progress toward exclusive preéminence. The 
sober second thought of scientific men has begun to re- 
assert the claims of other forces in nature to their share 
in affecting conditions ef life and health. Light, heat, 
electricity, atmospheric air, moisture, and organic matter 
are causes whose effects cannot be altogether ignored. 
Human life is subject to an environment of complex con- 
ditions, each and all of which must be considered in their 
place in order to form a just analysis. 

A valuable article appears in June number of the Sani- 
tarian, from the pen of Dr. Eggleston of Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, on the “ Relation of Chemistry to Public Health,” in 
which are discussed the elements which combine to pro- 
duce disease. The author first discusses the nature and 
action of the three invisible substances found in the atmos- 
phere ; viz., carbon, ozone, and vapor of water, and shows 
the relation of each to the chemico-vital processes of ani- 
mal bodies. This discussion he thus sums up; “So the 
dependencies begin to appear. Localized excess of car- 
bonic and other gases is made possible, and in so-called 
malarious districts, if nowhere else, the factors necessary 
to an outbreak of malarial fever are made complete, thus : 
Exposure to an atmosphere saturated with moisture, of 
itself depressing ; an atmosphere which has retained the 
products of decomposition in excess,—depressing, also, 
with the farther result of deprivation of the solids and 
fluids of the body ; an atmosphere excessively heated and 


chilled at regular intervals by presence or absence of sun- 
light, by reason of an extrahumid condition of earth and 
air,—depressing still, with the addition of rhythmical move- 
ment of chill and heat; an atmosphere deprived of ozone,— 
depressing again, because the healthful stimulus of respi- 
ration and circulation is cut off, as well as the protection 
afforded by its power to neutralize or destroy noxious sub- 
stances. Such is the genius of malarial fever. No extra- 
ordinary, undemonstrable, microscopic microbe enters into 
the necessities of the situation, —never did, and never 
will.” 

The author then treats of the conditions which are de- 
rived from the earth beneath which he characterizes as 
almost completely complementary of the preceding, and 
concludes as follows: ‘Thus, in conclusion, do the ele- 
ments fire, air, earth, and water present themselves as 
factors in the production of disease. Thus do their modi- 
fications and reproductions,—heat, cold, and electricity ; 
ground-air and organic decom positions ; physio-geograph- 
ical features and geological formations; ground-water, 
evaporation, condensation, and precipitation,—all become 
etiological elements. Nor are their operations uncertain 
or obscure, and they may be traced in either direction,— 
from cause to effect, or from effect to cause.” 

It is not necessary to suppose that Dr. Eggleston has 
said the last word upon this subject. Indeed, he does not 
at all claim to have done so. But the force of the con- 
siderations he adduces cannot but be felt by every intelli- 
gent reader, and must have their weight in future investi- 
gations. The range of scientific inquiry must extend to 
the whole field, and not be limited to any one hypothesis, 
however new and attractive. 

This is an age when the air is full of hypotheses, and 
the tendency is to accept them too readily and state them 
too positively. If the true scientist ventures to sug- 
gest one, he often finds his pupils or hearers restating it 
as a principle established, before he has had time even to 
weigh its merits. Rome wasnot built in a day, and great 
principles, and even apparent facts in science, require time 
before they can settle themselves upon the bed-rock of 


certainty. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Dr. Watts born July 17, 1674. 

— J. J. Astor born July 17, 1763. 

— Stony Point taken July 15, 1779. 

— Battle of Winchester July 20, 1864. 

— First battle of Bull Ran July 21, 1861. 

— The 19th of May, 1780, was the Dark Day. 

— The public schools of Ohio cost $10,003,931. 

— Miss Gilder, editor of the Critic, is in Europe. 

— Margaret Fuller Ossoli perished July 16, 1850. 

— Dean Stanley, English author, died July 18, 1881. 

— Kate Tannatt Woods is in Europe for rest and study. 

— Maid-servants are supplanting men-servants in England. 

+ — The Queen of the Hawaiian Islands is at Newport, R. I. 
— Mrs. Celia Thaxter has gone to her cottage at the Shoals. 
— Three millions of pupils attend the free schools of the South. 
— John Boyle O’ Riley is.suffering from the effect of overwork. 
— Miss Alcott’s Little Women has been translated into French. 
— Five hundred American clergymen are bicyclists or tricylists. 
— Miss Cleveland is not a brilliant success in literature, to put 

it mildly. 
— Almira Hart Lincoln Phelps, educator, died July 15, 1884, 


91. 
— Dr. Edward Eggleston has returned from a rest necessitated 
by overwork, and is quite restored to health. 
— At the first two elections the electoral votes of all the States 
were given for Washington. 
— Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, the brilliant temperance lect- 


arer, has gone to China. 
— There are 1,300 members of the C. L. S. C. in Japan,—a 


good Chautauqua showing. 

— There are twenty-eight different Chautauqua Assemblies in 
the United States, all on a good financial basis. 

— It is expected that Justin McCarthy will start on a lecturing 
tour in the United States in September. 

— Prof. Richard A. Proctor has recently arrived in this country, 
saying that he will reside here if he can endure the climate. 

— Mr. Grant Allen is spending the summer at Kingston, On- 
tario, his native place. 

— A Chinaman explains the fact of American ladies wearing 
long dresses to be due to their large feet, which they wish to con- 
ceal. Oh! 

— The eyes of a man’s soul doze a good deal. If they were wide 
open they would be able to see the invincible forces thht surround 
righteousness, 

— Londoners are beginning to advertise by means of balloons 
fastened to the roofs of stores or theatres. At night these are 
sometimes lighted by electricity. 

— Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, of Washington, D. C., has re- 


ceived the honorary degree of A.M., from New Windsor College, 
Maryland. 

— ** Do you think I could mold public opinion? ’’ ‘‘ Perhaps 
you might,’’ was the answer; “‘some of the stories in your 
speech were a little moldy.” 

— Helen Walker, who died in 1791, near Dumfries, was the 
original of Walter Scott’s Jeanie Deans. In 1831 the great novel- 
ist had a simple monument erected over her unmarked grave, and 
had a beautiful epitaph put upon this. 

— “ The beautiful is the difficult,’”’—the motto of one of the 
graduating classes at Vassar, 

— It is again rumored that a daughter of General M. C. Meigs 
is to marry Archibald Forbes, the famous English writer and war 
correspondent. 

— An authenticated Schiller relic,—a gold ring containing a lock 
of the poet's hair, whose genuineness is attested to by his daughter, 
—was sold in Berlin recently for 11/, 10s. 

— The Literary World says there is no money in ‘‘ cheap liter- 
ature ’’ enterprises, and the question is being agitated whether it 
would not be worth while to raise the grade of the book-making 
and prices accordingly. 

— Reappointments at Harvard include Mr. Louis Dyer, assist- 
ant professor of Greek for five years; Dr. Edward Channing as in- 
structor in History; Dr. C. F.Folsom, lecturer on mental diseases ; 
Dr. F. A. Harris, Dr. C. F. Wadsworth, and Dr. J. B. Chadwick, 
in other departments. 

— Mr. Frederick Wedmore, writing in Temple Bar, says: ‘“‘ The 
two most interesting, quite recent institutions in Boston and outside 
of it, are, I think, the Institute of Technology and Wellesley Col- 
lege.’’ He goes on to speak in the most flattering terms of both 
institutions. 

— No more compulsory attendance at prayers at Harvard. The 
contest has been a hard one, but seems to be decided now. 

— The Times upholds the Sun in making war upon the im- 
promptu photographs and lithographs “so plentifally exhibited in 
the windows of cigar stores.”’ Good. 

— There are 675,000 persons convicted of crime annually in the 
British Empire. 

— One thousand million people use coffee, five hundred millions 
use tea,—so they say. 

— Marion Talbot, one of our most welcome contributors, is in 
Europe. We expect articles from her pen for our readers. 

— Roberts Brothers, Boston, desire a copy of, or information re- 
garding, a sonnet, ‘‘ February,’’ by ‘‘ H. H,”’ 

— From 1851 to 188! England’s population increased from 
18,000,000 to 26,000,000. 

— The Queen Regent of Spain will maintain and educate at her 
private expense, the children of those who perished at the recent 
tornado at Madrid. 

— According to Commissioner Eaton's report the school popa- 
lation of the thirty-eight States is 16,515,463; for the ten terri- 
tories 283,939; total, 16,794,402. Sixty-seven per cent. of these 
are in attendance upon the schools of the country. 

— Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, in his inimitable way, describes 
the evolution of a man of fashion. Jacob B. Glow (oil merchant) ; 
J. Bartlett Glow (club man); Bartlett Glow (bridegroom) ; The 
Bartlett-Glows (at Newport). 

— The secret of being comfortable in life consists in one’s mak- 
ing up his mind that the things he really can’t help are those that, 
upon the whole, he wants. 

— It was owing to King Ludwig’s bounty that Wagner was able 
to produce his works in the manner he did at Beyreuth. 

— The end of culture is to teach us how to apply the test which 
points out the purest choice. 

— ‘‘T can furnish a good recommend,’’ wrote a teacher the other 
day. There is no such noun in the language. 

— Four Miles from Tarrytown, one of the most popular boys’ 
books of the season, was written by Fannie H. Gallagher, wife of 
Rev. Wm, Gallagher, master of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, 
president-elect of Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 

— Bradley’s Kindergarten materials have a fascination for little 
folks which make them invaluable in the home or primary school. 

— In answer to many inquiries, we would say that Dr. J. George 
Hodgkins’ Hints and Suggestions of School Architecture and Hy- 
giene can be obtained of the author at Toronto, Ont. 

— Mrs. Irving Winslow, who, it will be remembered, charmed 
her audience by her rendering of Dickens’s ‘‘ Chimes,’’ and of 
other stories, will spend her summer this year at Waquoit on the 
Cape. 

— Charles Howard Montague’s Two Strokes of the Bell bas had 
unusual success, 3,000 copies having been already sold in Boston 
alone. Mr. Montague is one of the expert phonographers of the day, 
having mastered Graham’s system at such an early age the art has 
long been second nature with him. He made the famous short- 
hand reports while with General Butler in his great gubernatorial 
campaign. He has been for many years the leading short-hand 
writer on the Boston Daily Globe, doing more work, it is thought, 
with his art than any other man in thecity. He has written this fa- 
mous novel while working fourteen hours out of the twenty-four on 
the paper. He wrote his novel originally in short-hand, thinking 
as fast as he could write, which is as fast as any man can talk. 
The success of this book is so great that he at once followed it, at 
the demand of the publishers, with another, the Romance of the 
Lities,—which promises to be as great a success as the former. Mr. 
Montague is but twenty-seven years of age. We take pride in 
chronicling this brilliant success because we have known Mr. Mon 
tague personally since the days when he first struggled with Gra- 
ham’s phonography. We have never known a young man work 
harder in early boyhood for success than he. We were interested 
in the first stories he ever wrote for the press, which attracted 


much attention, while he was yet a lad. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue SyntuetTic OF Expression, As Ap- 
PLIED TO THE ARTS OF READING, ORATORY, AND PERSON- 
ATION. By Moses True Brown, M.A. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp 297. Price, $2.00. 
Principles are above methods; philosophy is the foundation of 

art. No art has been more in danger of relying upon the transient 

effect of empirical devices than that of teaching oratory. No man 
needs training more than the reader, erator, or personator. The 
lawyer, the preacher, the lyceum lecturer, the actor or platform 
reader, must have training to be the most effective, unless he be 
a genius so rare that no artist can be found who knows the art so 
well as he. There has been, however, in years gone by, a public 
prejudice because of a feeling that elocutionary instruction taught 
how to imitate,—that it was a galvanism of art merely. All this 
has changed since the publication of Darwin’s The Expression of 
the Emotions in Man and Animals in 1872, followed soon after by 
the world-fame application of principles by Delsarte, and more 
recently by the brilliant work of Mantegazza. There are eras in 
teaching any great science or art; and the present generation is 
more fortunate than it suspects in the privileges unfolding in the 
study of expression. Professor Brown has done more, probably, 
than any other English writer in interpreting to the student of 
this art the true source of power in the Synthetic Philosophy of 

Expression. We have enjoyed the work with rare enthusiasm 

because of the insight it gives of the forces that have developed the 

present science. No speaker is safe in] these times of critical au- 
diences who is not conversant with the fundamental principles of 

this philosophy. With all the schools of oratory, annual and mid- 

summer, he would be courageous, or, we think, fool-hardy, who 

should defy the masters of this art and practice certain crudities 
that an expert could remedy by a little training. 

Great as is the historic value of this book, its greater value is in 
the statements of principles ; classifications ; illustrative diagrams ; 
analysis ia synthesis, so to speak; psychological vigor; framing of 
laws in gesture and the expression of the face. The work needs 
and deserves study. There is no attempt to popularize the philos- 
ophy. It is not an elementary work, but a treatise. ‘The terms 
and phrases are singularly scientific. It is the ‘‘ Concord School of 
Philosophy’ dignity and tone. This, we incline to think, helps 
rather than hinders the effect of the philosophy, though it causes 
one to be cautious as he reads lest he fail to see the significance of 
every well-weighed expression. It is refreshing to find a philosophy, 
whether we appreciate all the distinctions or not, which under- 
lies all the emotional life and activity, so defined as to be the basis 
of speech and gesture. The diagrams in the Triads of Expression 
are eminently helpful. The whole philosophy or correspondence is 
one that awakens thought, and will do much indirect good. The 
expressions of the head as here explained in zones will, to some 
minds, carry the study too far for practical effect; but among so 
much that is so new we must be patient with our own ignorance. 
On page 225 are two diagrams with as much genius in philosophy, 
or philosophy in genius, as we ever saw. As we first studied them 
we said, ‘* That page is worth the price of the book.’’ The globe 
on page 183, illustrative of correspondence, is also effective. The 
admirers of Delsarte,—or better, the unquestioning followers of his 
system,—will be nota little annoyed at some strictures. If we mis- 
take not, this work will receive much attention, and be the source 
of much power in thought as well as in gesture and facial expres- 
sion. We congratulate Professor Brown and his publishers, but 
the students of the book still more. 

Tue Youné Peoprie’s Tennyson. Edited, with Notes, 
by William J. Rolfe, A.M., with illustrations. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

This is the sixth volume of the ‘‘ Students Series of Standard 
Poetry ’’ edited by Mr. Rolfe, and contains wisely-chosen selections 
of the poems of the famous English poet of to-day that are adapted 
for the study of young persons. In the list are: The Death of the 
Old Year; The May Queen; The Day Dream; Lady Clare; The 
Charge of the Light Brigade; The Poet's Song; and eighteen 
others. Mr. Rolfe’s leminent ability and skill are shown in his 
notes and commentaries appended to this charmingly illustrated 
volame. He states just what every young reader desires to know 
of the poems; and the nice shades of thought and expression are 
made clear to the student. It is a book suited to the use of pupils 
in the schools. 

A Vitat Question ; on, WHAT 18s TO BE Done? By 
Nikolai G. Tchernirchevsky. Translated from the Russian by 
Nathan Haskell Dole and 8S. S. Skidelsky. New York: T. Y 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1,25. 

This work was written in 1563, during two years the author was 
in prison in St. Petersburg prior to being sent into exile in Siberia 
by the late Czar of Russia, his crime being his liberal opinions and 
revolutionary sentiments. He is said to be still living in Siberia; 
a wreck, however, mentally and physically. A Vital Question can 
scarcely be called a novel, although cast in the shape of fiction and 
having a heroine of exceptional originality. In her career is de- 
picted the future of emancipated woman as the Russian Nihilists 
would make it. Divorce, free-love, codperation, and other ques- 
tions, are illustrated through incidents of her career; she takes 
finally what was at that period in Russia considered a very advanced 
step, and becomes a medical student. She still practices her pro- 
fession in Russia, being a real personage, as are the three men in 
this very discursive and radical work. 


Face to Face. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Price, $1.25. 

This story, by an unknown author, has an English flavor, and 
brings to view mary peculiarities of life in the first chapters. The 
trip to America by the ‘* Britannic,’’ and Evelyn’s first impressions 
of New York City, are described admirably. American questions 
and places are viewed and contrasted with foreign eyes and judg- 
ments, and at length the American hero is found in ‘‘ clay,” and 
they unite their interests at the altar of devotion. 


Ceciu’s Cousins. By E. B. Hollis, author of “Cecil’s 
Summer,”’ Words and Deeds,” and “Glimpses Through.” 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is an interesting and healthful story of a young lady who 
makes preparation for a visit to her cougins,—the Thorndykes,— 
where she soon finds ber proper place. She becomes a favorite of 
the whole family, and, especially dear to ‘‘ Charlie Thorndyke,”’ 
whom she wins by ber good influence from wild companivns, and 
shows ium the dangers of evil associations. The romance of her 
Cousin Clara, and the funny episode which occurred on her wedding 
day, add much to the interest of the story. Young ladies of high 
moral purpose can do much good in the world of ** society” even. 


ScHILLer’s Auscewauire Briere. Selected and edited 
by Pauline Buchheim. New York: G.P.Putnam’sSons. $1.00, 
‘This valuable bouk of selections from the eminent German author, 

and carefully edited, with an introduction and commentary, makes 

No. 14 of Hart’s German Classics for American ,students. The 


introduction gives a brief sketch of Schiller’s friends to whom the 
letters were addressed, from which selections have been made. The 
extracts reveal to the student characteristics of the development of 
the author's genius thro’ the various stages of his literary career, 
and present admirable pictures of the manners of his day. The 
work of the editor is very valuable, as she explains the unusual 
constructions and idiomatic peculiarities, and gives also such his- 
torical, personal, and literary explanations as make the text inter- 
esting and its study profitable. 


“CHILDREN OF THE Earru.” Ey Annie Robertson Mac- 

farlane. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This volame is No. 192 of the popular ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,’’ 
The title is taken from Shakespeare : 

Ham/et—“* How do ye both ?”’ 

Rosencrantz—*‘ As the indifferent children of the earth.’’ 
The story shows the minor workings of a woman’s mind, and re- 
veals the feelings of her heart hidden from view. The scene is 
located on the coast of Nova Scotia, near Halifax. The heroine is 
an undisciplined girl of beauty and generous impulses, with a bril- 
liant native intellect, who leads a lonely life with her grandmother. 
The characters are quite original, and the story is one that brings 
into contrast widely differing characters, who have a controlling 
influence upon the heroine’s life. 


A History or THE AMERICAN Prorte. By Arthur Gil- 
man, M.A. Illustrated. Chieago: The Interstate Publishing 
Company, Cloth, 16mo, pp. 664. Price, $1.00. 

Arthur Gilman does only good things, giving a classic touch to 
whatever he sets his pen. This volume is a marvel of cheapness,— 
664 pages of Mr. Gilman’s best work for $1.00, with numerous 
jilastrations, documents, ete. The pages have a romantic halo 
without doing violence to historic accuracy, and there has been a 
judicious sifting of unimportant facts while retaining enough of 
detail to give it vivacity. ‘The author has peculiar facility in intro- 
ducing the student and reader to the habits, customs, and every-day 
life of the people in every important period of our history. 


Tue niece of Thomas Carlyle, Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, 
dissatisfied with Mr. Froude’s work, as her uncle’s literary execu- 
tor, intrusted all the Carlyle papers to Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard College. ‘To dispel false opinions of Carlyle’s nature 
and temper, which he thinks were misrepresented by the course 
which Froude followed, the American editor has published two 
volumes of Carlyle’s correspondence, and now completes his work by 
a collection of his personal reminiscences of Carlyle and an arraign- 
ment of Froude. The temper of the article, which appears in the 
New Princeton Review for July, is calm and judicious, but it cer- 
tainly sets forth Carlyle in a light which will be new to many, and 
places Mr. Froude in an unenviable. position. So grave are the 
charges that they must be refuted by facts not now known to the 
general public, or Mr. Froude must suffer greatly in his reputa- 
tion for candor and literary honesty as a friend and editor. 


AMONG AUTHORS. 


We have received a copy of Number 31 of Ogi/vie’s Popular 
Reading (price only 30 cents), containing seven complete stories. 
J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose street, New York. 


In the July number of The Forum Bishop Spalding will discuss 
the, question ‘‘ Are we in Danger of Revolution ?’’ Professor 
Adams, ‘‘ Shall we Muzzle the Anarchists ?’’ and President Seelye, 
Should the State Teach Religion ?”’ 


Ginn & Co., Boston, announce that they will soon issue a Zo- 
ological Journal, edited by ©, O. Whitman, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
which will oceupy a field at present entirely unfilled. It will be 
issued semi-annually. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York, will publish shortly a new book 
by James R. Gilmore (*‘ Edmund Kirke’’), entitled The Rear 
Guard of the Revolu'ion, a narrative of the pioneers that first crossed 
the Alleghanies and settled in what is now Tennessee, under the 
leadership of two remarkable men,—James Robertson and John 
Sevier. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, will publish in July Lotze’s Out/ines of 
Esthetics, translated and edited by Prof. George T. Ladd, of 
Yale. This volume treats of the theory of the beautiful and of 
phantasy, and of the realization and different species of the beau- 
tifal. Then follow brief chapters on music, architecture, plastic] 
art, painting, and poetry. An appendix contains a brief biography 
of Lotze. This volume will be of the same size as those issued al- 
ready. The Outlines of Logic will be the next volume in this 
series. 

Mexsrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, 
have in press, for early publication, The Life of Schuyler Colfax, 
by J. O. Hollister, a member of the Colfax family. The biogra- 
phy has been prepared with the approval and the assistance of Mrs. 
Colfax. It is written in a terse, animated style, and gives a 
graphie account of the scenes and events in which Colfax figured, 
as well as a just and appreciative estimate of the man himself. 
The book will be a large octavo, and will have for a frontispiece a 


TO THE CUCKOO. 


O blithe new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice ; 

O Cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice ? 


While I am lying on the grass 
Thy two-fold shout I hear ; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off and near. 


Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery ; 


The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to; that ery 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush and tree and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen! 


And I ean listen to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till 1 do beget 
That golden time again. 
O blesséd bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy place 
That is fit home for Thee. 
— William Wordsworth. 


THE WORCESTER HIGH-SCHOOL DRAW- 
ING EXHIBIT. 


CONSTRUCTION— REPRESENTATION— DECORATION | 
WHAT DO THEY MEAN ? 


Hig h-school drawing exhibits, as we knew them, not so very long 
ago, were collections of copies, in lead-pencil generally, of not so very 
good lithographs. The ‘‘course”’ usually vonsisted of animals, 


trees, landscapes, heads, and figures. ‘To learn to draw was to 
learn to copy a printed drawing. 

But drawing, to-day, seems to be a different thing. At the Wor- 
cester High School we found a large and varied exhibit of work 
in black and white, with pencil, charcoal, and stump, and in color 
with the brush. 

On entering the room the eye was first struck with sheets of 
color-work on the upper line, showing the various colors aud their 
harmonies, followed by color work increasing in difficulty, and evi- 
dently intended for use in ornament, together with sheets showing 
a cluster of flowers from nature, and a design using the same flower 
asa motive. This was carried around the room on the upper line 
of drawings. 

Dropping the ere to the next line, there were seen drawings from 
casts of fruit and ornament, and from objects in black and white, 
followed by water-color drawings of various objects; first in sepia, 
then in the object-colors. ‘I'his line was evidently study for 
picture-work. 

The lowest line was made up of drawings of the faces and devel- 
opments of geometric solids, of tools, of parts of machinery, given 
with all the views,—front, side, top, bottom,—necessary to make 
clear the whole structure of the object; also architectural plans. 
In the early stages of this work it was all directly from the objects 
themselves, these objects being displayed on the tables beneath the 
drawings. 

Color was also introduced into these drawings by flat washes. 
An artisan or a builder could have made any of these objects from 
the drawing. This line evidently looked toward manufacture and 
building construction. 

Having thus taken in the exhibit generally (the arrangement 
having naturally carried the eye along the three horizontal lines), 
we then began to study it with the aid of the placards to get at the 
secret of the possibility of so much, so varied, and so excellent 
work, We found that the drawings were arranged in three lines 
according to the three subjects of Construction, which requires the 
drawing of the facts of forms; of Representation, which requires 
the drawing of the appearance of form; and of Decoration, which 
requires the drawing of the ornament of form. With this key to 
the arrangement, it was easy to follow the drawing in each subject 
in its development. 

From a careful study of each line, it was apparent that the de- 


steel portrait of Mr. Colfax. It is sold by subscription. 


Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, will publish soon Joe Wayring at 
HI me; or, The Story of a Fly-rod, by Harry Castlemon; being the 
first volume of the ‘‘ Forest and Stream Series.’’ He/ping Him- 
self ; or, Grant Thornton’s Ambition, by Horatio Alger, Jr. ; being 
the concluding volume of the ‘‘ Atlantic Series.’’ Footprints in 
the Forest, by Edward S. Ellis; being the concluding volume of 
the ‘* Log Cabin Series.” Ways and Means, by Margaret Van- 
degrift ; a book for girls, uniform with ‘‘ Dr. Gilbert's Daughters.” 
Holidays at the Grange; or, A Week's Delight, by Emily Mayer 
Higgins. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Story of Music and Musicians, for Young People; by Lucy © 
The Labor Problem; edited by Wm. &. 7 
New York: Harper & Brothers. ry eee 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Homiletiec Review for July: terms, $3.00 4 year, 30 cen - 
ie Andover Review for July; terms, $4.00 a number, 35 ets. : = 
ber. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Spun from Fact; by Pansy; price, $1.50. Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. 
Southern Bivouac, for July; terms, $2.00 a year, 20 cents a number. 
re ‘arm Pub. Go. 
end a Hand, for July; terms, $2.00 a year, 20 cents . Bos- 
ton: Lend a Hand Co. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register; No. CLIX: 
July. Boston: The Society's House. 


velopment of the work was, (1) by direct study from objects, lead- 
ing to (2), creative, or design work, in each subject. Thus in the 
subject of Construction there were original plans for houses; in 
the subject of Representation, there was original grouping of ob- 
jects, or composition; in the subject of Decoration there were 
original designs for both flat and relief ornaments, this latter being 
a new field for high school pupils. 

We learned still farther from Mr. Perry, who has so successfully 
directed the drawing in the schools of Worcester for a number of 
years, that it was intended that every exercise should be so given that 
it would be a direct stimulus, not only to close observation, but also 
to careful thinking. The lessons of the Worcester exhibit seem to 
be that drawing in the high school no longer means the copying of 
pictures (which would be classified under Representation in a very 
mechanical phase), but that it includes work relating to the three 
subjects of Construction, Representation, and Decoration ; that the 
work required in these subjects is susceptible of educational arrange- 
ment, and can be developed on educational principles ; that to pro- 
duce the broadest results, drawing should be based on objects, on 
what the French call an acquaintance with things, and should be the 
expression of the pupil’s own observation, examination, and thought ; 
that thus a broad foundation having been laid, the work can be 
carried into design or creative work in each of the three subjects. 

‘The Worcester High School exhibit of drawing stands, in our 
mind, as the broadest and most educational exhibit of high-school 
work that we have yet seen. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
WELL PLEASED. 
Dr. C. Roberts, Winchester, Ill., says: ‘I have used it with 
entire satisfaction in cases of debility from age or overwork, and 
in inebriates and dyspeptics, and am well pleased with its effects.”’ 
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; _A Den of Thieves; by Mary Cruger; price, 25 cents. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 
Ten Years of Missionary Work Among the Indians at Shakiomish 
Wash. Ter.; by Rev. M. Eells; price, $1.25. Boston: Congregational 
8. Publishing Society. 
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“THE EMPIRE STATE.” 
(Continued 67.5 


sat upon the piazza watching the arriving crowd, each 
with the traditional “ great bag, little bag, bandbox, and 
bundle.” I overheard one young lady attempt, as she 
pointed to a group of men, to designate prominent edu- 
eators. The look which the third lady gave her, as she 
exclaimed, “They? Why, they’re every one of them 
book agents!” and the tone in which it was uttered 
spoke volumes. 

When the hour for opening arrived, several hundred 
were gathered in the Park Theater, among them a group 
of sweet-faced “sisters” from a Catholic school in Buf- 
falo, and several whose garb unmistakably said “ Skaker.” 
Altogether it was an earnest, attractive body of teachers. 
As I caught bits of the conversation going on about me, 
and so learned how many had never visited Niagara be- 
fore, and yet were plauning to attend each session of the 
meeting, I could not but admit their loyalty to their pro- 


fession. 
THE PROCEEDINGS. 


Prest. C. C. Surdam called them to order at 2.30 p. m., and 
after prayer and music, the address of welcome was given by Hon. 
W. Caryl Ely, who said : 

‘“Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen of the New York State 
Teachers Association: It is my pleasant duty to extend to you the 
welcome greeting of our citizens upon this the occasion of the forty- 
second annual convention of your Association. We are pleased to 
have this meeting of your Association in our village. ‘The inter- 
est felt by the citizens of this locality in your convention held here 
will be better made manifest by their large attendance upon your 
sessions, than by any courteous expressions of pleasures in words of 
mine. I believe in reciprocity. And I trust that the benefits 
arising from this meeting may be mutual, and that you may see 
and stady here that which will benefit and strengthen each and 
every one of you for the arduous work that, after the lapse of a 
few short weeks, must be again taken up.’’ 

After paying a high compliment to the teachers of to-day, he 
continued : 

‘‘The common or free school system of our State is the pride 
and boast of our citizens. Nothing is dearer to them, or guarded 
more jealously by them. And well it may be. Its foundations 
are laid upon the bed-rock of wisdom, and its fair proportions have 
been reared by a wise and far-seeing statesmanship. But perfec- 
tion is not the result of human endeavor. Proud as the structure, 
fair the system, there remain defects, to remedy which is, I take 
it, one of the objects of these meetings. Time and the scope of 
an address of greeting will not permit me to speak of the many 
things to which I would fain call your attention, but I crave your 
pardon and kindly forbearance for a few brief moments, in invit- 
ing your consideration to a set of facts to me pregnant with mean- 
ing and significance.”’ 

He then referred in a brief and concise way to the story told by 
the criminal statistics and the reports of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, showing that to ignorance alone much of vice, pau- 
perism, and crime is due, and that the increase in the numbers en- 
rolled in the schools falls far short of the increase in population ; 
claiming that education of the masses is the strongest engine that 
can be employed in the demolition of the fortress of vice, he made 
an eloquent appeal to teachers to lead in the cultivation of public 
sentiment and public opinion, until the much-desired result was 
obtained, adding : 

‘** And now let me say to you, we are sincerely glad to have you 
with us. The various committees have labored to the end that 
suitable entertainment should be provided for you all, and that 
the wondrous exhibition of nature should be well seen by you all. 
And what more fitting place could be chosen for a meeting of 
teachers? Nature is the great teacher : 

“ To him who in the love of nature 
Seeks communion with her visible forms, 
She speaks a various language.” 

Thundering in your ears is the voice of Nature in the mighty 
cataract. Before your eyes the grandest exhibition of physical 
power upon the globe. At your feet the yawning chasm, whose 
sides ‘rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,’ reveal the marks of 
time through countless ages. Go forth, teachers of man, wearied 
with the strain of much endeavor, and amid the hoary rocks and 
tumultuous, battling waters of Niagara, read from the open book 
of nature, lessons that shall strengthen and invigorate you in the 
ardaous labors to come.’’ 

Supt. A. MeMillan, of Utica, reponded to this address. Speak- 
ing without notes, he referred humorously to the modesty for which 
the legal profession is proverbial, as the reason why Mr. Ely could 
not face so many fair ones without his notes. and told of prepar- 
ing, at one time, what he considered an unusual effort in the way 
of an address, and then found upon returning home that he had 
allowed the carefully-prepared paper to remain in his pocket all the 
time, the hour furnishing its own inspiration. He called attention 
to the fact that the school age in New York is from five to twenty- 
one, while in Massachusetts and other States it is from five to six- 
teen, as the reason why it appears that so large a number are 
growing up outside the schools. He showed himself a patriotic 
New Yorker by his glowing tribute to his State as the ‘‘ Empire 
State ’’ in education, commerce, and scenery, and closed by saying : 

‘* There is nothing on the face of this earth that can compare 
with Niagara Falls in grandeur and sublimity. No one can view 
that beautiful scene and feel there is no God; no one can see that 
beautiful scene and not feel that he ought to live a nobler life. 
It gives me pleasure to be able to come home. We call Ni- 
agara Falls home now because it is the property of the State. I 
came here some years ago, but did not have money enough to see 
the sights, but now Niagara is free to the world.” 

Next on the program came the president’s address. Everyone 
knows that pall 4 an address is onpented to refer to the past and 
present, and touch at the different points to be taken up and dis- 
cussed during the sessions. In this respect President Surdam fol- 
lowed the usnal lead, but his.paper proved him a deep, earnest 
thinker and a fearless advocate of truth. ' 

Principal E. B. Fancher, of Palmyra, gave. an excellent paper 
upon ‘* Schools and Strikes,”’ in which he quoted edacation as the 
factor, which should prevent the difficulty between labor and cap- 
ital. This assertion gave rise to a spirited discussion,—some as- 
Serting that many of the anarchist leaders were not ignorant men, 
but men of intellectual cultare, that the head, and not the heart, 
had been educated. One speaker asserted it as his belief that the 
salvation of our country’s morals depended not on the public, but 
the private schools, because they dare to teach religion. This 
brought a hornest’s nest about his ears, in the indignant protests of 
the publie school principals. 


The ing of the eveni i ic ; 
after 4 ing session was followed by music; 
rofessor MeVicar, of Toronto University gave an address upon 
The Work of a True Edueator,’”’ which under 
heads,—1. Nature of the material upon which the teacher works; 2 
The time required; 3. The vature of the products. His oft-reit- 
erated statement that ‘‘ Man is a complex organized animal com- 
posed of body and mind, so constructed that no element of the 
complex whole can be developed without an effect upon every 
other element,” was treated in a way that proved him a decidely 
progressive teacher. He advocated the development, not only of 
the intellectual and physical sides of our being, but the moral and 
intellectual as well; and claimed that the time of growth alone 
supplies the necessary conditions for the symmetrical development 
of the entire nature; addiog an earnest assertion of his belief that 
much good is to come from coéducation, which he thinks will soon 
be the rule instead of the exception. 


THe Seconp Day. 


Following the example of a young lady whom I heard 
say, “ We must sandwich in a little sight-seeing in our 
intellectual feast,” I crossed the bridge to Goat Island 
Thursday morning, followed on through the “ green 
arcade” until I reached the outlook just above the bridge 
connecting Goat Island with Luna Island. Who that has 
ever stood there can forget it while memory lasts? The 
Horse-Shoe Fall is at your left, the American Fall at your 
right, veiled in spray, spanned by a rainbow that like a 


—— ‘‘heavenly chameleon, 
The airy child of vapor and the sun, 
Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermillion, 
Baptized in molten gold, and swarthed in dun,’’— 


blends all colors into one. At your feet a group of sight- 
seers enveloped in oil-skins emerge from the Cave of the 
Winds and creep along far beneath you, like some unheard- 
of specimens of aquatic life, while the line of carriages 
ard pedestrians crossing the suspension bridge seem like 
a procession of ants, so tiny and insignificant do they look, 
dwarfed by distance and sunk into insignificance by the 
grandeur of al) the natural surroundings. Might I not 
be pardoned for quoting “‘ Every prospect,” ete. (only it 
was a woman who roused my ire!), when I tell of one,— 
surely old enough to know better, for her hair, heavily 
“banged,” (?) was white with the snows of many,—certain. 
—winters, who deliberately climed over the rail and seated 
herself far out on the edge, where a breath would have 
precipitated her into the “hell of waters” beneath? Dis- 
gusted with her idiocy, I retraced my steps, not wishing 
to become a witness to the untimely end of any one. 


THE PROCEEDINGS. 


I would like to chronicle the prompt beginning of the second 
day’s session of the Association ; but, like those which preceded it, 
the morning session was opened fully a half-hour late. It occurred 
to me that the teachers would hardly be tolerant of such tardiness 
in their pupils. After devotional exercises,— 

Mr. Charles It. Wells, of Syracuse, gave a paper upon ‘‘ Im- 
proved Methods of Teaching Penmanship.’’ This was ably supple- 
mented by an address of Dr. W. H. Bearce, of Brooklyn, Both 
gentlemen disclaimed the finger movement, and claimed the whole 
arm should be brought into action. Dr. Bearce was especially 
happy in his illustrations. 

’apers followed upon ‘‘ Improved Methods of Teaching Ele- 
mentary Principles of Natural Science,’ ‘‘ Mental Arithmetic,’’ 
and ‘* Mathematics.’’ ‘To support his views, Mr. Callahan quoted, 
in his paper on Mental Arithmetic, from both the JOURNAL OF 
EpucCATION and THe AMERICAN TEACHER. 

Mr. W. J. Ballard gave an interesting paper upon ‘‘ Physical 
Training ;’’ and the delightful gymnastic exhibition given in the 
evening by five young girls,—pupils in his school,—proved that he 
practiced what he preached. 

The last exercise of the morning was a paper upon the ‘ Culti- 
vation of Memory,’’ by Principal A. C. Fanin, of Keesville. Be- 
ginning with the statement that, of the mental faculties, memory 
is one of the most susceptible to improvement, but the one that 
receives the least attention, he adds: Memory deals with dry facts 
alone, and is therefore unattractive. Imagination may ridicule her 
because she has not her wings; perception may pity her because 
she has not her eyes; judgment may scorn her because she has not 
her discrimination; yet the wings of the imagination would be 
clipped, the eyes of the perception would be useless, and the judg- 
ment would be helpless were they unaided by memory. ‘Though 
but a servant, memory is an important factor in the problem of the 
education of the mind, and to depreciate it in comparison with the 
other faculties of the mind is at once unphilosophical and detri- 
mental to the intellect. Ina brief and concise way he points out 
the reasons why the present habits of American life are not con- 
ducive to a proper cultivation of memory, enlarging upon the fact 
that since the advent of International Lesson papers in Sunday 
schools little aid can be expected from the religious training and 
emhasizing the fact that the cheap literature so largely indulged in 
by children is particularly disastrous in its effects upon the memory. 
He also believes strongly that ‘‘new educational’’ methods are 
somewhat lacking in the special provision for the training neces- 
sary; but, indeed, rather point in the direction of disuse and 
misuse, 

Then arises the question (1) How can outside influences be over- 
come? (2) What changes can be introduced into our schools to 
meet the deficiency. Admitting the difficulty of reaching the first, 
except indirectly by means of the second, he closed with valuable 
advice as to how the vexed question can best be solved, although 
he avowed himself unable to meet the question fully. 

The first exercise, Thursday p. m., was the report of the Necrol- 
ogy Committee. I had heard that of the thousand teachers ex- 
pected only about four hundred had put in an appearance. Before 
this list was concluded, I began to fear the other six hundred were 


all dead. 

A paper on ‘‘ Non-Professional Culture,’’ by Principal C. D. 

Larkin, was fall of criticism of the short comings and faults of the 

rofession, although, of course, ‘‘ present company ’’ was excepted. 
This, however, did not save the writer from scathing sarcasm at 
the hands of some who took part in the discussion which followed 
the paper. 

Principal A, W. Norton, of Elmira, then spoke informally upon 
the topic of ‘* Moral Training in our Public Schools.’’ Man isa 
sucial animal, said he. Alone, he is helpless; associated with oth- 
ers, he becomes powerful. Thusis demonstrated our moral vbliga- 

ions toward our fellow-men. We can best discharge this obliga- 


tion by being physically, morally, and mentally able. We have 


two classes among us,—one which recognizes its obligations, and the 
one which ignores them. Government is to establish an orderly 
co-operation in helpfulness. It cares for the second class,—the ob- 
structionists. It provides schools to lift the children into a condi- 
tion of helpfulness, Morals should be taught in public schools. 
Punctuality, orderliness, love of truth, self-direction, and charity 
are moral principles which should be inculeated in the mind of the 
pupil, that he may retain them when he has passed out of school. 
Mr. E. H. Cook, of the Pottsdam Normal School, prefaced his 
able and interesting paper on ‘‘The Stady of Civics in our Schools’ 
by the remark : ‘* It seems to be in order to apologize. Une would 
have written a better paper if he had had more time; another 
lacked preparation for some other cause; IJ should have written a 
better paper if I had had more brains.’’ He defined the word 
‘civics ’’ as meaning the science of citizenship. In this country 
the proper function of our public schools is to fit the pupil, in the 
best manner, for the duties and privileges of American citizenship. 
The child should be taught the fundamental doctrines as soon as 
he enters the school,— that his rights begin only where those of 
others end, and that he must often sacrifice his interests for the 
public good. The study of civics should not be confined to the 
boys ; the future mothers of the republic should not be uninstructed 
in the principles of its govern d with an earnest ad- 
vocacy of civic instruction in all our public schools. 

At this, as in most of the other meetings, but little time was al- 
lowed for discussion, until I think the idea became paramount in 
all minds that the committee had tried to be good to them; that 
the crowded program prevented the ‘‘ drawing out’’ which is the 
real education, and in which many of the brightest hits are made ; 
that for this was substituted the cramming process, against which, 
in schools, doubtless, the gentlemen would raise earnest voices in 
protest. 

The rey Ser ge opened with a paper on ‘‘ The German Gym- 
nasium’’ by Prof. Geo. H. Kneeland of Mt. Morris, in which, 
among many good things, he surely corrected the erroneous opin- 
ion entertained by some that the German gymnasium was a sort of 
athletic training-school, filled with bowling-bars and trapeze-ropes. 
To tell of all the musical entertainments furnished would fill this 
paper as full as the program of the association, although it is with 
no lack of appreciation that I pass them by. I must confess, how- 
ever, that the knowledge that, by the courtesy of the Park Com- 
mittee, the gates of Prospect Park,— usually closed at sunset,— 
were to be kept open until eleven o’clock in order that we might 
see the falls by moonlight, caused me to appreciate it less than I 
should under other circumstances ; especially as, going directly to 
the Park upon the close of the meeting, I found it ‘* five minutes 
past eleven, and the gates closed.’’ With more good humor than I 
fear I should have had under the same circumstances, the courteous 
official relented and allowed us to enter. 

But I have digressed, leaving out the main address of the even- 
ing, by the new State Supt, of Public Instruction. He said it was 
not his business to teach school, nor to teach others how to teach, 
but to overlook the entire field and suggest and carry out improve- 
ments. We became convinced that he could overlook the field 
well; also that it would be well for those under him to carry out 
his suggestions at once; although firm and resolute, he showed 
himself a friend to teachers. In continuing, he said it seemed 
wonderful what a lack of system in organization existed. Our 
schovl laws had become a mass of patchwork. He thought it un- 
fortunate that there was a double-headed system in the State,— a 
Board of Instruction and a Board of Regents,— each having sepa- 
rate jurisdiction. It seemed to him there was too much animosity 
between different branches of our school system, normal schools, 
and academies. He would make the normal schools purely and 
only professional schools, To-day, but for academic departments 
in normal schools, there would be only two instead of nine. Had 
these nine normal schools nothing else to do but to train teachers, 
they would have their hands full. Secondly, he thought the pres- 
ent district school system an abomination. He advised town or- 
ganization, a town board, and general tax onthe town. Of the 
text-books, he said he seriously questioned whether the education 
of to-day was so well adapted to turn out successful men and 
women as the education of years ago. He thought there were too 
many studies, too many examinations, too much cramming to pass 
examinations. On sanitation, he said if there was any one thing 
needed, to-day, it was some legislative action which would result in 
the erection of a better class of common-school buildings. On li- 
censing school teachers, he said that out of 31,399 teachers in the 
State 29,324 were licensed by local officers. Abuses were inevita- 
ble. Many were licensed who were incapable. He advised a uni- 
form system of State examinations held simultaneously throughout 
the State, and suggested, regarding teachers’ institutes, that they 
be held for one week, and that they be district, instead of county, 
institutes. 


t. He cl 


Tue Turrp Day. 


~The failure of Professor Seward of New York City, 
and Supt. James MacAlister of Philadelphia, to meet 
their appointments, disappointed many on Wednesday ; 
and a telegram, received this morning from Professor 
Kraus of New York, announced that the illness of Madam 
Kraus would prevent their attendance. Both were an- 
nounced to speak upon the Kindergarten ; the first topic 
of the morning, “ Condition of Educa'ion,” having been 
divided into several departments. A former pupil of 
Madam Kraus, Miss Jennie Merritt, spoke in her place, 
paying a high compliment to the system in which she 
evidently believes ‘‘ heart and soul,” and extolling Madam 
Kraus as wonderfully gifted for her work of bridging the 
space between home and school, with its necessary restraint. 


Those who have been fortunate enough to hear Col. Francis W. 
Parker need not to be told that his address upon ‘‘ Educational 
Tests’’ was the finest thing upon the morning program. 7 

‘* All examinations should be to help the child, and to cite the 
teacher what to do next. An examination should be genuine work. 
An examination that examines only a of a child is wrong. 
That examination which cripples the child is wrong, as well as the 
one that cripples the teacher. Teach the living things of to-day, 
and not the dead things of the past. ‘ 

** An examination ‘which shapes the method of a teacher is wrong. 
You cannot follow a pattern in dealing with human souls. Teach- 
ers should-have originality in their work. The teacher should be 
able to direct the feet of. her little children. The day is coming 
when the teacher will be recognized. “The greatest sermon next to 
the one on the Mount is Paul’s on charity. We should live not for 
ourselves, but for others.’’ ; 

The above is a little of the line taken; but, lacking Col. Parker's 
clarion tones and inimitable manner, it is, as he said of a copy, 
** shadow without substance, body without soul.’” Referring to the 
system of regents’ examinations, he denounced it, in no measured 
terms, as narrowing all the course of study down to the one list of 


questions, and depriving teachers of all their power of leading those 
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under their nom into wider fields of observation and knowledge. 
Earnestly, then, he adjured his hearers to work for the character 
of their pupils,—that character which will live when the forces of 
nature, slowly, surely working, shall have crambled Niagara’s 
ledges. 

During the noon-time the anti-room presented a busy scene. 
Quite a kindergarten exhibit attracted the attention ; pencil-sharp- 
eners were in full blast,—so were the book-agents’ tongues, real- 
izing that their time to make hay was fast going by. One thing 
struck me ially,—that was, the loyalty of the teachers to their 
own publications. 1, however, overheard one young lady make the 
remark: ** I’ve always taken the School Journal, and believe in it 
still; only the other day, when I wanted an item of educational 
news,—New York State news, too,—I had to go to the JOURNAL 
or Epvcation for 

A spirited contest as to the merits of several candidates for pres- 
ident of the Association occurred the early part of the morning 
session, and different ones were nominated (one of them a lady) ; 
two were balloted upon,—Mr. Kimboll of Amsterdam, and Supt. 
Griffith of Lockport. Mr. Griffith was elected. 

During the afternoon Prof. W. H. Payne. of Ann Arbor, made 
an excellent address; and rng Willard A. Cobb, of Lockport, 
read a r on the *‘ American Newspaper. 

The “ites of the evening was by Supt. Geo. Littlefield, of 

Newport, R. I.; and although longer than most of the addresses 
(by the clock), he did what I believe no other evening speaker did, 
—held his audience to the close; some of them being so disturbed 
by the continual going out that they were obliged, as Supt. Draper 
said, *‘ to wait till the procession goes by.’’ Burning, frequently, 
the “‘ midnight oil,” as I write, I cannot do justice to his able 
paper, which was received and interrupted with repeated bursts of 
applause. In opening, Mr. L. spoke of the pride we, as a nation, 
should take in the schools of to-day, adding: ‘‘ Praiseworthy as 
they are, there is hardly a locality where their present efficiency 
may not be doubted. The healthful processes of this improvement 
is that of gradual reform from within, at the hands of progressive 
teachers who have made an earnest study of the situation.’”’ In 
looking into the needs as basis this 
speaker enlarged upon inadequate financial support, and ably 
set forth the uatold arent which would result from improved 
school-buildings, the best apparatus for teaching, and a larger pro- 
portion of male teachers. Were the salaries higher, then more 
men of thorough education would be willing to enter upon teaching 
as a life-work instead,—as is too often the case,—the stepping-stone 
to something else. ‘‘ This demand for male teachers does not in 
the least reflect upon the ladies. Both are indispensable.” 

Another point made before leaving the question of finance was 
this: ‘‘ In some way, through perhaps a system of pensions, as in 
the army, the prospect of winning a competence for old age, to say 
nothing of an inheritance to transmit to one’s children, should be 
made as flattering in the business of teaching as in any other busi- 
ms .. 

After portraying with a master’s hand the needs of the school 
system, he showed how reform could be effected in many directions, 

ing neither teacher, parent, superintendent, as he urged upon 
poms the daties owed to their children, and the children whose 
character-forming was in their hands. 

After he closed, Mrs. Parker was invited to give a reading, 
which,—although unprepared,—she did in a way that brought 
down the house. 

Aft-r an animated discussion as td the respective merits of various 

laces for the next meeting of the Association, Elizabethtown, 

. Y., was chosen ; although almost as many were in favor of aec- 
cepting the invitation to Chautauqua, which Dr. Edwards tendered 
the Association on Thursday. 


Niagara Falls, July 9, 1886. Eva SHAW. 


ILLINOIS. 


STATE PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois principals was held at Dan- 
ville in the Presbyterian Church, July 1 and 2. 

The meeting was called to order by Pres. B. L. Dodge, of Oak 
Park, ai 10.30 a. m., Thursday. The address of welcome was most 


happily delivered by Rev. Chas. Little, of Danville. He very 
feeling!y and touchingly alluded to Hon. E. R. E. Kimbrough, 
whose recent bereavement in the loss of his only child, a 
bright boy of eight summers, prevented his attendance at the Con- 
vention and the performance of the daty assigned him. 

The president's address was listened to with close attention, and 
frequently applauded. The president’s theme, ‘' Fallacies,’’ was 
ably treated, and replete with original illustrations. The whole 
poreetns a strong plea for the ‘‘ old education, ’’ or ‘‘ Learn to do 

y thinking.”” The speaker entered a protest against the extremes 
and idiosyncracies into which many teachers run. 

After the appointment of committees, the Association adjourned. 

The afternoon sessiun was opened, with an increased attendance, 


at 230 p. m. 

John M. Coulter, professor of botany in Wabash College, read a 
highly entertaining paper on ‘‘ Carniverous Plants.”’ 

The evening lecture was delivered by J. P. Blanton, LL.D., of 
the State Normal School, Kirkville, Mo. ‘‘ The True and the 
False in Education ’’ was presented in an interesting manner, to a 

audience. 

he second day’s session was called to order at 9.30 a. m. 

A paper on ** The Educational Demand” was read by Supt. 
Feitshans of the Springfield city schools. 

An able argument in favor of half-day sessions in the public 
was presented. 

e@ paper was discussed in short speeches 0. 8S. Cook, of 
Chicago ; J. W. Layne, of Danville ; W. ad Chamberlin, of 
LeRoy; Prof. Seymour, of Normal ; and Alfred Harvey, of Paris. 

The last speaker, having given half-day sessions a trial, said that 
in his experience the experiment proved a failure. 

Prof. Seymour suggested that part of the time usually spent in 
school could very protitably be spent in science work outside of the 

P. of. 0 Cook th ught the 

rof. OU. S. Cook thought paper a in the right direction 
and most cordially indorsed the plan 

The Association, at the close of the discussion, proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year: Prést.—C. C. Snyder, of 
Fre-port ; Rec. Sec. — Miss Euily Haywood, of Springfield ; 
Treas. —J. W. Gibson, of Decatar; Ez. Com.—Homer Bevans, of 
Cease, chairman ; F. N. Tracy, Kankakee ; George Knepper, 

eoria, 

_ The resolutions adopted favored a Teachers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation, and a committee of five, to be appointed by the chair, to 
have the matter in charge. 

The railroads were censured for making such arrangements that 
it was almost impossible for teachers attending this meeting to 
secure the reduction in return fare, advertised by the Association. 

The Friday afternoon session was made interesting by the address 
of State-Supt. Henry Raab, on ‘‘ The Relation between the Ma- 
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terial of Culture and the Work of Culture.” n 
of the address was that observation and sense-perception must pre- 
cede mind-perception. 

Alfred een of Paris; O. S. Cook, of Chicago; E. E. White, 
of Cincinnati ; and Prof. Brown, ex-president of Terra Haute 
Normal School, each made short addresses, discussing the paper. 

Prof. O. S. Cook entered a plea for the old spelling-book edu- 
cation. 

Dr. White suggested that sense-perception and mind-conception 
must go hand-in-hand. 

Prof. Brown urged that the action of the imagination must not 
be overlooked. 


INDIANA. 


NORTHERN INDIANA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The meeting of the Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association at 
Lake Maxinkuckee, June 29, 30, and July 1, was well attended, 


and in every way a very profitable meeting. 

Tuesday evening the Association was welcomed by Mayor Reeve, 
of Plymouth, who in a well-prepared address related reminiscences 
of his past life, and contrasted in striking language the life,—social 
and educational,—of forty years ago with that of to-day. He also 
gave an interesting sketch of Lake Maxinkuckee, — Beautiful water, 
—in its development from Indian days to its present prestige. 

A fitting response to the generous welcome was made by Super- 
intendent Holcombe, after which retiring President Thomas read 
a brief address, and introduced his successor, Superintendent 
Swartz, of Elkhart. 

The incoming president took for his theme, ‘‘Some Duties of 
the Public Schoul, and the Public School Teacher.’’ He held that 
the object to be attained in school were: 1. A preparation for cit- 
izenship; 2. Individual culture. The plain duty of the teacher 
was to make the development of right character the primary object, 
and the impartment of information socondary. Discipline in the 
sense of preparation for citizenship should be always made the 
leading thuught. The address was an excellent one, full of sensi- 
ble thought well-expressed. 


Second Day, 


The first paper Wednesday morning was read by Prof. M. Seiler, 
of the State Normal; subject, ‘‘ Arnold Guyot, and his Idea.’? The 
writer gave a very full biography of Guyot, so far as biography 
was needed in understanding his life work. The paper was ex- 
haustive and very instructive. 

It awakened a lively discussion, which was opened by Principal 
E. B. Myers of Elkhart, and continued by Miss Bayler of Wabash, 
Ww. A Bell of Indianapolis, Superintendent McRae of Marion, 
Professor Boone of the State University, and Professor Parr of 
Pardue. 

After recess, Supt. G. L. Voorhees, of Crown Point, gave his 
views of ‘* Duties of the Teacher to the Reading Class.’’ He la- 
mented the waste of time and energy on the part of so many teach- 
ers, in cultivating the ‘‘ parrot’’ quality of repeating with exact- 
ness sounds, and forgetting that the only real good derived was 
the ability to grasp the thought of the printed page. He took 
strong ground in favor of supplementary reading, and urged the 
formation of well-selected libraries. 

The discussion of the paper was opened by Miss Lizzie Morden, 
of Logansport, who laid stress upon the primary work. 

Superintendent McRae spoke forcibly for the kindergarten and 
the library. 

fis remarks were critieised in some points by Mr. Bell, and Su 
perintendent Miller of Michigan City. 

Superintendent Bogue thonght there was less home reading than 
formerly, and this fact made results harder to obtain. 

President Parsons of the State Normal was called for, and gave 
a brief talk, comparing reading with other branches of study. He 
characterized it as the fine-art study. 

By request of the president, Mr. F. B. Ginn told what his house 
was dving in the effort to supply classical supplementary reading. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The afternoon session was opened by Prof. S. S. Parr, in a pa- 
per entitled ‘‘ Doing by Learning.’’ e showed that this trans- 
position of the epigram, ‘ Learning by Doing,’ was safer than the 
original, se far as it has been explained by its advocatus. He 
claimed that the great apostle, Colonel Parker, had first inter- 
preted Cumenius to mean by his statement, ‘ Doing manually.’ 
Driven from that position he next claimed the meaning to be 
‘sense doing,’ but finding this untenable, now held that ull doing 
was the only safe interpretation. 

Professor Boone came in the discussion to the defense of Col. 
Parker, and thought the strictures of the writer too severe. 

The next paper, by Supt. E. W. Wright, of Kendallville, dis- 
cussed the question of ‘‘ What Should be the Test of Promotion ?"’ 
He recognized the objections to examinations, but thought them, 
when judiciously used, the safest method of determining the pupil’s 
preparation for advanced work. He favored the preparation of 
the questions by the teacher, subject to the approval of the super- 
intendent. 

The paper provoked a very animated discussion, led by Super- 
intendent Chase, who attacked many of the positions of the 
speaker. During his remarks, Superintendent Chase was ques- 
tioned closely by Parr, Bell, Oleott, and others, who evidently 
thought some of his views rather extreme. 

Miss Isabel Burke, of Michigan City, next read a paper upon 
Enthusiasm, and cited historical examples to show its necessity in 
the work of reform in any direction. When misdirected it often 
led to ridiculous consequences, as in Don Quixote’s case. 

Superintendent Oleott spoke on the same subject, and brought 
out plainly the differences between enthusiasm and an enthusiast. 

Prof. J. A. Woodburn’s lecture, in the evening, upon *‘ Govern- 
ment by the People,’’ was the event of the meeting. A more fin- 
ished, scholarly, and well-balanced address is rarely heard from 
any platform. He showed the necessity of parties, and the neces- 
sity, in one sense, of each citizen allying himself with one of the 
great political organizations in order to aid good government, 
though he took it to be the duty of every man to stand alone, if 
need be, when his conscience convinced him that no party repre- 
sented the right. He showed, pointedly, that some dangers threat- 
ened us at present, especially the use of money in corrupting the 
votes. This lectare would be the best possible ‘‘ Campaign docu- 
ment’’ to put into the hands of every voter. 


THIRD Day. 


Thursday morning, Prof. W. T. Giffe, of Logansport, read an 
admirable paper upon *‘ Musie as a Branch of Education,’ mak- 
ing @ strong plea for its most extended recognition as a necessary 
part of the common school course. 
in the way, but showed how they might be overcome or avoided by 
taet coupled with patience. 


Supts. Whiteleather and Spohn took the nd that our course 


of study was already overloaded, and to add music to it would not’ of the Teacher upon the Intellect and C 


only provoke decided opposition from the patrons, but tend to 
weaken the hold of the schools upon the public. This view was 
opposed by Bell, Ginn, and others. 

Supt. loan next spoke upon ‘‘ Education Made Practical ” ; 
and, as he spoke from notes, prefaced his remarks by saying that 
the association would have to bear with him until he could again 
arrange his ideas, which had been almost driven from his mind by 
the intense interest he had in the question just passed. 

He first defined hie subject, and admitted that great good had 
come to the cause by the intensity of the : pe as ‘‘it had 
scraped off the cranks and the crankiness of its advocates, myself 
included.’ 

He discussed the question in its broadest meaning, and showed 
the ideal to be, the development of the best possible man or woman 
from the boy or girl. - 

The discussion was opened by a humorous speech from Bell, who 
objected to getting too far away from the actual boy or girl, in es- 
tablishing the ideal. He was followed by Prof. Parr, who empha- 
sized the fact that the real business of our schools was to furnish 
men and women,—not specialists. 

The Committee on Officers submitted the following report : 
President—Supt. D. D, Luke, Ligonier. 

Vice Presidents—Miss Isabel Burke, Michigan City; Miss Em- 
ma Chandler, 

Secretary—Supt. J. C. Black, 

A. J. Whiteleather, Bourbon. 

Executive Committee —Supt. John P. Mather, Warsaw, chair- 
man; Supt. E. W. Wright, Kendallville; Principal E. B. Myers, 
Elkhart ; Miss Lottie Armstrong, Plymouth; Miss Clara Stevens, 
Valpara'so. 

This closed the session of one of the most profitable and pleas- 
ant meetings the Association has ever held. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 


The Connecticut Summer School for Teachers, which completes 
the first week of its session to-day, has proved in every respect an un- 
qualified success. Since the inaugural lesson on Tuesday, July 6, 
the classes have continued to increase in numbers and enthusiasm ; 
each incoming train bas brought its quantum of visiting teachers, 
uatil every hotel and private cottage is suggestive of the scriptural 
measure,—full to overflowing,—while upward of three hundred 
names have been entered upon the register at the official head- 
quarters. Although teachers of district schools largely predom- 
inate in the assembly, still each city and town of the State is rep- 
resented, in many cases by men whose influence has been felt for 
good in the movement toward educational progress noted in the 
annals of Connecticut. 

The scope of the school, which ponien to recur annually, can be 
best gauged from an outline of the course of study for the week 
past which was employed as follows: 8.45 to 9.35 a. m., Lan- 
guage lesson in Congregational Church, conducted by Miss Helen 
Luddington, of the Training School, New Britain; Science in 
Union Hall, by Prof. A. B. Morrill, of the State Normal school. 
9.45 to 10.35, Reading by Miss M. V. Fogle; Kindergarten, by 
Miss C. W. Mingins. 10.45 to 11.35, Arithmetic, by Miss Lud- 
dington. 11.45 to 12.35, Writing, by Prof. C. F. Carroll, of the 
New Britain Normal School, Principal J. C. Cooley, of Windsor 
Locks; Geography, by Miss M. A. Spear, of the Cook County 
(1l.) Normal School. 2.10 to 3.00 p. m., Drawing, by Miss Mon- 
fort, of Illinois; Gymnastics, by Miss E. Carlisle, of New Britain. 

The best criterion of the success of the movement is the large 
number of applicants for admission to the special classes, Over 
eighty members are enrolled in the kindergarten class, while three 
divisions have been necessitated in drawing by reason of the large 
number attending the classes. 

THE WEEK’S STUDIES. 


Professor Morrill’s instructions throughout the week have been 
particularly pertinent and helpful, in view of the fact that instruc- 
tion in Hygiene has recently been made compulsory in the schools 
of Connecticut. Commencing with a discourse upon oxygen, the 
speaker proceeded to a consideration of the principles of heat as 
represented by a candle-flame ; thence to the physiology of breath- 
ing, of eating, and of the blood. The different lectures were given 

int by a series of appropriate experiments, the object throughout 
being to show what apparatus can be used and how it can be used 
to teach pupils, even in primary grades, to be thoughtful and ob- 
serving regarding the common things of life. 

In Reading, the subject of the sentence-method was developed by 
Miss Fogle during the lessons of the week to large classes, who 
cannot fail to derive permanent benefit from the instruction given ; 
while the kindergarten classes, conducted by Miss Mingins, were 
equally interesting and instructive. 

The subject of Geography was treated by Miss Spear in a very 
novel and practical manner, in accordance with a plan founded 
upon instruction for the molding-board, race-development, and 
careful development of countries. At five o'clock p. m., daily, 
Miss Spear and her classes have adjourned to the beach for a les- 
son in sand-formatioa of natural divisions, direction, and the ele- 
ments of map-drawing. 

An ingenious aid to primary instruction in Writing, which has 
been used with good effect by Prin. J. C. Cooley, of Windsor 
Locks, in his lessons during the week, is worthy of earnest com- 
mendation. It is entitled ‘‘ The Graphic Letter-Builder,’’ and 
represents years of thought and practical experience upon the part 
of its originator. An oblong frame of cherry is divided into five 
horizontal spaces, the head and base lines being indicated by metal 
shelves. In these spaces the small letters are built up from the 
base line of the i with printed sections of card-board, in the follow- 
ing order: u, w, t, a, d, g, g, l, b, hy ky js Ys My My P, Cy 
0, v, r, 8 The invention is destined to revolutionize primary writ- 
ing, a8 was indicated by the excellence of the specimens of pen- 
manship furnished Mr. Cooley by the schools under his charge, and 
wpie> mane Nene exhibited to surprised and delighted teachers dur- 
ng the week. 

Drawing, as taught % Miss Montfort, differs materially from the 
systems popular in the All copying from the flat is depre- 
cated, drawing from the object alone Es permitted. Light 
and shade are taught to pupils of the third year grades; and as 
rapidly as possible the ed ws are advanced to painting, which is 
preferred to line-drawing as more truthful, as a stricter reproduc- 
tion of natural forms. The affability and patience of Miss Montfort, 
in explaining the system, goes far toward making her method popu- 
lar and helpful. 

THE LECTURES, 


Two lectures have been pre during the week,— one on Thurs- 


He recegnized the difficulties | day evening, when Mr. J. J. Jennings, of Bristol, considered the sub- 


ject of ** The School from the Stand-point of the Acting Visitor ’’ ; 

the second on Saturday evening, when Principal F. F. Barrows, 

of the Brown School, Hartford, spoke upon the ‘‘ Moral Inflaence 
of Pupils.” 
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Barro his discourse by the assertion that th 


business of the teacher to make of his pupils good citizens; and 
ood citizens, and intelligent, honest, and virtuous men are synony- 
mous terms. Good character stands before good scholarship ; 
many scholarly men are inmates of the penitentary; and many 
more would best serve their country by a similar residence.. Yet 


others of no great intellectual attainments are strong supporters of 
the community of which they are residents through their upright- 
ness and integrity. Hence, the teacher’s duty is to labor to build | 
up good character as a foundation for good scholarship; and the 
teacher who fails to supplement the former by the latter, fails in 
his duty to his pupils and to the State. The moral development 
aids in the intellectual growth, since the conscientious pupil will try 
to realize his ideal of industry and application; and this moral de- 
velopment is a reflection of the manners, character, and temper of 
the teacher. An orderly, cheerful, progressive school, where 
pupils are mannerly, respectful to their elders, kind to the unfor- 
tunate, considerate and polite, indicates the presence of a teacher 
of rare moral influence. The subjects of establishing pleasant 
mutual relations between teacher and pupils, of pean A on the 
part of the former, and of the importance of influence in molding 
character, were eloquently and entertainingly presented; and the 
speaker closed with an emphatic appeal to the teacher to aim at a 
sound physical condition as conducive to self-control and cheerful- 
ness. Dyspeptics were advised to find some cure, or to resign their 
positions; while careful preparation for school duties was insi 
upon as husbanding both time and physical strength. 

The lecture was eminently practical, and was received with many 
expressions of concurrence and pleasure. 

TIE SECOND WEEK, 


An interesting program, including lessons in grammar, science, 
reading, kindergarten, writing, geography, botany, arithmetic, 
singing, drawing, gymnastics, and history, has been arran for 
this week. Three lectures will also be given,—the first on Tuesday 
evening, when Mr. J. A. Graves, of Hartford, will speak on 
‘School Discipline’? ; the second on Thursday evening, when 
Supt. W. L. Bishop, of Norwich, considers the subject of ** School 
Government’’; while on Friday evening Mr. Kimbell of Boston 
will address the teachers on the matter of ‘‘ Temperance.”” On 
Wednesday the teachers will make an excursion to Block Island ; 
and on Thursday or Friday an excursion will be made to Shelter 
Island. On some evening, not yet announced, Prof. A. B. Morrill 
will give a talk upon the stereopticon as applied to geography, 
illustrating his lecture by a series of European views. 

East Lyme, Conn., Ju'y 13. E. A. F. 


MEASURE OF ENERGY. 


Permit me to explain more clearly the views set forth in a pre- 
vious article. The difficulty involved seems to me to arise out of a 
misconception of the meaning of M. I repeat, whenever the kin- 

2 
etic energy of a freely falling body is represented by ~“ M= * 
or i To illustrate : Let us suppose a ball weighs 101bs, at the 


g 
poles of the earth, and that the velocity acquired during the first 
second of its fall is 32 feet per second. What would be the kinetic 
energy of said ball in falling freely for five seconds ? 


2 

Again : Suppose the same ball to be brought to the equator, and 
that its weight there is found to be 9.995 lbs. Now, since the 
weight is proportional to the force of gravity, a will be to g as 
9.905 : 10; that is, g’ : 32 :: 9.005 = 10; whence g = 31.984. : 
and v’ = 31.984.(!) What would be the K. E, of the ball at the 
equator for same time (5 sec.) ? 

W’v’2 v2 
29’ g 2 

9.995 X (31.984 Xx 5)? 
2 X 31.984 

The unit of mass may be any weight whatever. In the example 
the unit is 1 1b. It might have been 1 oz. or 1 ton, without affect- 
ing our formula, J. M. MAXWELL. 

Louisville, Ky., June, 1886. 

(!) Observe that v or v’, the variable velocity, is, and must necessarily 
be, numerically equal to g or g’, the variable force of 


ermee belgie visible effect of which the latter is the invisibie cause ; 
also, W or W’ the variable weight, divided by g or g’, is a constant. 


Hence = 7 
ce = M, a constant. IMM. 


Ww’ v2 


== 3996 foot-pounds. 


A FINE NuMBER.—The special number of the JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION is a fine one. It is not only doubled in size, but the 
matter is improved in tone and amount; the advertising patronage 
18 strengthened, and withal this banner publication shines like a 
brilliant star in the galaxy of many of its class. Mr. Winship 
guides the helm most admirably; and, being a thoroughly wide- 
awake, progressive managing-editor, cannot fail of pleasing his 
readers to a still greater degree. —Somerville ( Mass.) 


—‘‘T am happy to see THE JOURNAL steadily progressing in its 


_ “The idea that children can be universally taught to 
sing was brought to this country by William Woodbridge, 
who learned it of Pestalozzi.” 

“Teachers who faithfully perform their duties are en- 
titled not only to ample compensation, but also to the 
gratitude of their country.” 

“T regard the old-fashioned habit of doing chores, as 
developed in New England, as having done as much as 
anything else in moulding the New England character.” 

“In those communities where education his become 
most nearly universal, the schools have been supported by 
endowment, state taxation, and private support.” 


Hon. J. W. PAtrerson : 


“Our special work of to-day is to hold the age from 
—_, into indifference to the immaterial and spirit- 
u 

“ The duties of the school should not be confounded 
with those of the family, the church, the reformatory, or 
the workshop.” 

“The schools should not be too industrial, for that 
would be to substitute mere dexterity for intelligence and 
moral power.” 

“ Industrial education, as a part of our system, should 
be made purely disciplinary.” 

“ We favor technical education, but we protest against 
that materialistic craze which would convert the school 
into a workshop.” 

* The specialist is liable to over-estimate the importance 
of his work and become a ‘ crank.’ ” 


President Patterson’s opening address was concise, 
comprehensive, compact. 


Supt. S. T. Durron: 


“Tn all the chaos of public opinion as to what the school 
should teach, there is a general agreement that the one 
great aim of the school-training is character.” 

“Human depravity has been too much practiced as a 
medical doctrine, and too little as a practical reality.” 

“We, as teachers, should bear in mind the _possibili- 
ties of evil inherent in the human mind, as well as the 
possibilities of good.” 

“Too much is thought of knowledge, and too little of 
the reflex action of learning, upon the character of the 
pupils.” 

“ There is little that is elevating in mere labor.” 

“ Nothing will meet the demand in our cities but well- 
organized and well-equipped industrial schools, where 
mental, manual, and moral instruction are combined.” 

“The great improvements demanded in our public 
schools are: (1) Medicalinspection and supervision. (2) 
Some universal manual training. (3) Definite moral 
training. (4) The reading of good books.” 

“The psychology taught in our schools should relate 
quite as much to the will and the feelings as to the 
intellect.” 

** What is demanded is the blending of mental, moral, 
and manual training.” 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE: 


“Tt was largely due to the influence of Harriet Marti- 
neau that England did not recognize the Southern Con- 
federacy.” 

“T can not, when I meet women to-day who complain 
that they can do nothing because they are sickly or op- 
posed, help thinking of Harriet Martineau, who, born 
without two senses and having little use of a third, was all 
her life opposed and hindered, and yet did so much for 
humanity.” 

“One of the saddest stories one can read is the story of 
Harriet Martineau searching in vain for a publisher for 
her writings.” 

“‘ Harriet Martineau wrote twenty four novels in twenty- 
four months, working steadily, unflaggingly, daily, from 
8 a. m. to 2 p. m.” 


aim to be comprehensive and fair.’’—Elizabeth Porter Gould. 


“ At fifteen I frequently carried home with me from 


“ Almost all great writers have in early life been bap- 
tized with a strong religious spirit, the influence of which 
has never left them.” 


Mrs. Livermore’s sketch of Harriet Martineau was 
one of the best of the many good things given to the In- 
stitute at Bar Harbor. 


Prix. C. C. Rounns: 


“The public-school system is always on trial. The 
conditions of society change, and the schools must con- 
stantly adapt themselves to the modified conditions.” 

* It is to be emphasized that it is the blending of con- 
science and thought with labor that develops noble 
character.” 

‘Toil in its essence is the same, whether it be toil of 
the hand or toil of the brain. The school-teacher is as 
truly a Knight of Labor as the carpenter and the black- 
smith.” 


Pror. A. S. Harpy: 

“ Education begins by interfering with the liberty of 
the child.” 
“Tt may be very desirable for everybody to know 
everything, but it is manifestly impossible.” 
“ To-day, individual development is the aim of educa- 
tion.” 

* Left to itself, individualism knows no law but that of 
individuality.” 

“Complete freedom of electives in college strikes at 
the roots of sound discipline in preparatory schools.” 

“ The lecture system is liable to become all teaching 
and no training.” 

“* Habits of college-life are rendering college education 
more and more expensive.” 

* The necessity of free common education, as a guaran- 
tee for social order, is apparent.” 


Supt. Gro. A. 


“Praiseworthy as are the common schools, there is 
scarcely a locality where they may not be improved.” 

“The chief need of schools, everywhere, is a larger 
financial support.” 

* Thirty pupils are enough for any teacher.” 

“Tt has been estimated that a man’s effectiveness is 
increased 25 per cent. by a common school education, 50 
per cent. by a high-school training, and 100 per cent. by 
a college education.” 

* The governing boards of the schools should consist 
of the very best men in the community.” 


Hon. M. A. NEWELL: 


“We not only accept the responsibility of teaching the 
unteachable, governing the ungovernable, and reclaiming 
the irreclaimable, but we take upon ourselves the duties 
of the teacher, the physician, and the priest.” 

‘‘ Order in the school-room, which is the result, not of 
interested work, but of repression, is not only not useful 
but is positively hurtful.” : 

—Mr. Newell's caustic criticism of General Sherman’s 
statement that “the pay of school teachers’ is too high,” 
was telling and timely. 


—Mr. Newell's address was replete with fun and good 
sense happily blended. It held the vast audience, and 
both amused and instructed them. 


Pres. W. De Witt Hype: 


“ No case of weakness among school-children has been 
completely investigated, until the inquiry has extended to 
the child’s secret thoughts and practices.” 


Surt. A. P. STONE: 


“The educated villain exerts his influence not upon the 
educated, but upon the ignorant and vicious masses.” 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira REMSEN, Professor in the ¥ohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12m0, Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


NEW WOREZ. 


Gill’s Systems of 


Books 


Hall’s Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature. 
Radenstock’s Habit in Education, 
Richter’s Levana, 


Compayre’s History in Education, - 
Peabody’s Kindergarten Lectures, 

Hall’s Methods of Teaching History, 

Allen’s History Topics, 

Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, 

Rousseau's Emile, 

Guides for Science Teaching. 10 to 40 cents each. 
Palmer’s Temperance Teaching of Science, - 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 

3 Tremont Place, 

185 Wahash Ave.. 


for Teachers. 7 


A TEACHER’S OUTFIT. 


Education. By JoserH Payne. Stand- 
Education, ° ° e 1.00 ard Edition. 426 pages. $1.50. 
School-Keeping: How to Do It. By 
190 Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. Cloth, 244 pages; 
75 cents. 
- + .80)/Quizzism, and Key. Handy Handbook 
for Everybody. 12mo, with Index; $1.00. 


50; Comenius : 


Boston. 


Chieago. 16 Astor Place. N. 


Mowry, Ph.D. Cloth, 266 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT FOR VACATION. 


° vacation, at every Institute 
resent our Publications. 


re 
PUB. 
NEW ENGLAND i 


and Summer School. to 
Address 


Teachers 


8 Somerset 


Lectures on Science and Art of 


His Life and Works. 
By S. 8S. Laurie, A.M., F.R.S.E. $1.00. 


Talks with My Boys. By WittiAM A. 


School Management. By JoserpH LAN- 
DON. Cloth, 400 pages; $1.25. 


The Essentials of Geography: North 

and South America. With Production Maps. 

By Supt. G. C. Fisner, Weymouth, Mass. 
ible cloth ; 30 cents. 


Teachers’ Manual in Arithmetic. 
For the Primary Grades. Based on Grube 
Method. By G. C. FisHer, Supt. of Schools, 
Weymouth, Mass. Sixth edition. s 
12mo, 70 pages; 40 cents. 


A Brief Manual of Gymnastics. 
36 pages, 12mo, paper cover, 3U cents. 


pages; 75 cents. 


Students 


@ Agents Wanted. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Mr Isaacs. - - - - - 

arvelous in Our Eyes. ° - - 

Representative Poems of Living Poets $ 

American and English. 

Scruples. - - - - 

A Moral Sinner. - - - 

Whois Guilty? - - - - - 

The Bible of Amiens. - - ° - 

Red Nosed Frost. - - - - - 

Her Own Doing. - - - - - - 

The American Salmon Fishermen, . 

If Love be Love - - - - 

The Story of Music and Musicians. - : - 

Rarbara’s Vagaries, - - - - - 

The Labor Problem. - - - - 

Lyrics of Life. - - - - 

Arguments for the Existence of God. = - - 

Haman and Mordecai. 


Normal Phonography. - - - 
The Vision of Gold. - > 
France Under Mazarin, 2 vols. 

A Life in Song 


Lancasterian Exercises. - - - - - 
Topical Outlines - - 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. - - : - 

A Perfect Adonis - - - - 
Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. ° 

Protection or Free Trade ? - - 

The Road and the Roadside. - - - : 


Through the Kalahari Desert. - - . - 


Title’ Author. Publisher. Price 


STATIONERY AND PAPER 
Ne Ww G rere S. 


Walworth. « 5 
Wiley & Sons, N. Y. i 
MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS. 
644 x9 14, 8x 1134. Retail at Five and cents. Largest ever made at that price. 
Caxton Rook Concern, N cm Four Illuminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 

PURITAN WRITING TABLETS, 
Messenger. Putnam's Sous, 135 With Picture of Yacht Covers. 
Sower, Potts Co, Phila. 1 25 Commercial, Packet, and Lettersizes. . Retailing at15, 18, and 30 cents, 
$3) COMPOSITION and EXERCISE BOOKS. 
Potter,” Little, Hrown & Co,’Boaton, 100! 
Farini. Scribner & Welford, N. Y. 5 00| OMincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. CopyinG Books, in three series, 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. | 


— J. E. Bell (formerly with the American Tablet 
Manufacturing Company), 24 Portland street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., makes the best blackboards in the 
market. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers ing in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save £3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Bagnage by stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry. by taking the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 

Zlegant Rooms, £1.00 an ward 
Plan’ Bievators. Restaurant, Cafe and Wine 
s supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other —— 
class hotel in the city. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot. free. 


— ‘* The office of a dictionary is, of course, not 
to make innovations, but simply to register the best 
usage in spelling and pronunciation. This Wor- 
cester does, and this its rival conspicuously fails to 
do.”’—New York World. 

Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Cornsand Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The greatest men have been of lowly birth, 
The heritage of toil their only claim, 
But trained upon the trellis-work of worth, 
They, ivy-like, ascend the sky of fame. 
—B. W. Davis. 


— Bodily health and vigor may be maintained 
as easily in the heat of summer as in the winter 
months, if the blood is purified and vitalized with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Every person who has used 
this remedy has been greatly benefited. Take it 
this month. 


— White water-lily, cradled and caressed 
By ocean streams, and from the silt and weeds 
Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds, 
Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown and crest! 
—Longfelluw. 


— The ratio of the length of a vessel to its 
breadth is about seven to one. These are about 
the proportions of the Bank Pen, one of Ester- 
brook’s most popular numbers. 


— Life’s harmony must have its discords; but 
as in music pathos is tempered into pleasure by the 
pervading spirit of beauty, so are all life’s sounds 
tempere:t by love. 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it prodaces natural, qniet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “* brightasabutton.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 
we allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 

wels, and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, 
25 cents a bottle. 


A Rare Opportunity 


For the purchase of property, —a “‘ Family Boardin 
School tor Boys,” located in one of the st deligh 
ful and healthy N. E. towns, and easily accessible, by 
cars or steamboat, from several large cities. The 
Building is three stories, and contains 28 good s zed 
rooms, fitted up with all modern improvements for 
family and school purposes ; will accommodate 20 
boarding pupils, and a large number of day scholars. 
The grounds consists of 6 acres, handsomely terraced, 
with fine lawn, shade and fruit trees, and garden. 
This school is well established and liberally patron- 
ized, but may be largely increased by suitable effort, 
if desired. Said school property with carpets, cur- 
tains. school furniture, and fixtures, etc., will be sold 
for $18,000; terms of payment easy. If sale is made 
before July ist, a discount from these figures will be 
made. Apply at once to 
TT, Manager, 


© YOU WANT TO FIT FOR THE Send for Samples and Price-List. 


common-school education, in accordance with the 
59 Duane Street, - - - - New York. 


best modes of modern instruction ? In either case, 
enter the Model Department of the ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. Terms 
—_ Sept. 6, 1886, and Jan. 3, 1887. For catalogues, 
address EDWIN C. HEWETT, Normal, Tl 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


AN TUPORTANT BOOK. 


ESSENTIALS GEOGRAPHY: 


Western Hemisphere. 
By G. C. FISHER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT WEYMOUTH, MAss. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. It is designed 
not only as an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text-book to be placed in 
the hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should 
be required to commit to memory. It is a condensation of the large geographies, any 
one of which may be used in connection with it. This book is in octavo form, bound in 
flexible covers. 

Price, 30 cents. Sent to any address, postpaid. 
promptly supplied. Address 


Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


WELKIN RINGS! 


The Literary Coup D’Etat, full particulars of which were given in a recent 
issue of this paper, wakes the echoes once more! One book-seller, away out in Kansas, writes for 1,000 copies 
of the specimen volume offered. A handsome $3.00 half Morocco bound volume for 50 cents! 
Strange if it did not go. Of course the price would be ridiculous and ruinous, but for the benefit of the advertising. 


ad ‘** Will you never stop, or do| ‘When the superior style of this edition is considered, it is 

you intend to bankrupt the country by | a marvel of cheapness even in this age of cheap books.’'— Lutheran Ob- 
converting all the money in it into | server, Philadelphia. 

{ust go ahead, if you think « At the ridiculous price of 50 cents! We hope many of our 

$1.00, for which send me * * * *.°_A. T. Creao, Claverack, N.Y. readers will send for it.""—Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 
is a marvel of cheapness.”—Enquirer, Philadelphia. It is a rare opportunity.” —Gospel Banner, Augusta, Me, 
‘* Illustrating to what excellence the art of book-making 


‘In style worthy of Irving, at asurprisingly chea 
almost like giving it pn Tarttora, of price, has attained.—Democrat and Chronicle, 


‘* We advise every one of our readers to take advantage of 


ORCU 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset Street, Boston. 


this exceptional offer. The book is easily worth four times the price.”"— 
Golden Rule, Boston, Mass. 

‘‘A remarkable opportunity. A handsome edition for a 
merely nominal price.""— Herald, Rochester. 

Mechanical excellence and marvelous cheapness.”—Evan- 
gelist, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘Irving received yesterday. I am delighted with them, and 
shall owe many pleasant hours to you ; had not expected such good, pretty 
bindings. It almost seems too good to be true, that all these books belong to 
me, when I have wished for them so many times, but knew it would be too 
expensive a luxury for me to indulge in.”"—Anwna L. THomas, Springfield, Mo. 

** No one need desire a finer edition of Irving’s works than 
this Methodist Recorder. Pittsburgh. 

‘* This is a rare chance to obtain choice books for very little 
money.’’—Transcript, Portland, Me. 


bad Is the offer that calls forth such responses : 

1S WASHINGTON IRVING’s ‘‘The Sketch Book” 

and ‘“‘Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” are 

just published in style worthy of this most widely 

celebrated and universally honored of American authors. The two books to- 

gether form one of the nine volumes of his works just issued. The type is 

large, leaded, beautiful; the two volumes bound in one comprise 606 pages: 

the binding is half Morocco, marbled edges. The only other edition in the 

market that at all compares with this or rivals it, is advertised by the pub- 
lisher at $3.00 per volume. 


MY PRICE when sold in sets of nine volumes, is $8.00, 
a little lessthan $1.00 per volume. 1 propose to offer this single speci- 
men volume until September 1, 1886, for the price (if it can be called a 
price) of 50 cents, by mail, post-paid. 

If you want to complete your set after you have received 
this volume you can do so by paying the additional price for the set. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 


world at the lowest prices ever known. Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 
ees The Alden Book Co. ; Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 420 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada, [Mention this paper 
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ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
T catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. _ 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
L Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For eireular_ and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe t, Principal. 
Gurr NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN HyDk, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


GTTE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
) For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G.ScoTT. 


Ree ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
FO NIARGED. 


Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 
aud for all interested in Elecation. 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution” that 
have been issued, and its extended use in the 
best §: hools and Colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada, go far to prove what the publish- 
ers claim —that it occupies the first place emong 
works of its kind, and that its sale is more ex- 
tensive than that of any similar book. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Veice, Articul»tion, Gesture, 
Aualysix, and Expression, subjects which are 
fully treated in the body of the work. 

This work now contains 300 pages, is neatly and 
durably bound, and printed on good paper. The re- 
tail price is $1.25, but it will be supplied to schools 
for first introduction at 75 cts. per cepy, and in 
lots of 100 copies at 62% ets. A sample copy for 
examination will be » ailed to any teacher upon re- 
ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents 
to prepay postage. 

‘HAS. C. SHORMAKER, Manager. 
1127 Girard Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 

laneous works of 
FICTION, 
POETERY, or 
TRAVEL, 

any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 
ing condition and copyright date. 

: EDW E. BABB & CO. 

578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


3000 AGENTS WANTED for the New Work 
CLADSTONE - PARNELL 


and 

in Great Irish Strucgle. 
By the eminent statesman and author, HON, T. P. 
O'CONNOR, M. P. tor Liverpool, and R. M. MCWADE, 
of the Land League of the U.S. A. A thrilling His- 
tory of Jrish oppression (surpassing American 
Slavery), and the mighty struggle for Home Rule that 
is rocking the British Empire to its centre; and Biog- 
raphies of the leaders, A work from high authority, 
of all-absorbing interest, rich/y illustrated, and in 
nmense demand. Apply to 

HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, Phila, Pa. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Beat. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
Joun A. BoyLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health 
for July has for its “leader” a biographical and 
Enronoregieal sketch of Prof. James B. Richards, 

-A. Twue portrait is of unusual excellence, and the 
character sketch must take rank as ene of the best 
of Professor Sizer’s instructive contributions to the 
literature which looks to the general weal of man- 
kind. The sketch is at once a study of canses and 


=| their effects. It is especially interesting to t) ought- 


ful parents and pr gressive teachers. The reader's 
sympathies are at once enlisted with the work to 
which Professor Richards was s® fully wedded, and 
in which he attained such remarkable 
“ Dublin, Ireland,” is fine y illustrated. “ Latter 
Day Pierhaages to Mecea,” * The Use of Phrenol- 
ogy in Business,” “Some Floral Gossip,” are brief 
yet condensed information. “ People of an Old 

assachusetts Town ” is written by one who knows 


| whereof she writes; and the sweet face of Mrs. Eliz- 


abeth Taylor Ames, that illustrates it, wil) delight 
the reader of the article. Ev ry young girl should 
read “ Whose Fault?" “ Asthma” may bring con- 
solatieon to many sufferers. “Water Treatment in 
Typhoid Fever is timely as wella« sensible. Notes 
on Science and Industry” is brimful of go 4 thngs. 
Editorially this number of the Journa/ is wp to highb- 
water mark, The “Corre: pendents” are numerous 


_| and the questions asked and answered are always ot 


interest. $2.00 per year; 20c. per n»mber. 
Fowler & Wels Co., Publishers, 753 Broadway, N. Y, 


The July issue of the Overland opens Vol. VIII of 
the new series, and contains, amongst other attract- 
ive articles, the following: “Irrigation and Drain- 
age,” the latest California problem, by Hon. A. A. 
Sargent; a ‘' Story of the South Dome,” by the late 
Miss Santa Louise Anderson; “ Crossing the Califor- 
nia Sahara.” frightful personal experience of pros- 
pectors; ** With Crawford in Mexico,” Lieut. Hanna’s 
account of the recent campaign; “ Tenting Sketches” 
from Lake ard Mendocino Count es; Judge John T. 
Doyle's study of Shakesperian Law (published by 
request of Lawrence Barrett); second stallment of 
the Mexican aserial, “‘Chata and Chinita.”” There is 
also a number of other sket hes a’ d short stories, 
and number of charactrristic Pacific Coast 
articles than usual in this progressive and successful 
magazine. 


The July number of The Presbyterian Review has 
some extremely important fe ers ; among others 
may be mentioned Prin. D. H. MacVicar's ** Roman- 
ism in Canada”; Prof. Robert Flint’s * Classification 
of the Sciences”; and Prof. Edward Rigg’s “ the 
Languages of Asia Minor and their Study, as related 
to Missionary work.” 


In the July Book Buyer will be found a portrait of 
Dr. Henry Schliemann; reproductions of the true and 
the forged Washington book plates; and reviews of 
all the new books, fully illustrated. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who bas spent forty years in the School-room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other Reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for Services 
rendered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 
Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Dr. HIRAM ORCUTT : 
Many thanks for your prompt and efficient help in 
presenting desirable candidates to meet our call. 


E. LASHER, A. M. 
Napa City, Col. Pres. Napa College. 


A DESIRABLE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


In a large and progressive [Colo.}] City, which could 
not be replaced for $50.000, is offered for$35.000; on 
easy terms. The Buildings are ot brick, and well 
adapted to Day and Boarding School. and has 
accommodations for 175 pupils, with sleeping capac- 
e ul and healthy. y immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
543 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A FLOURISHING ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, in a large and delightful (Ohio) 
City ; the furniture and good will for sale. The 
school is well established and popular, and has paid 
a net profit of $3500 per annum above all expenses. 
Terms low and hw Make haste and secure this 
sition, by applying to 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


ONE-HALF INTEREST in a first-ciass Private School 
for Boys, in the city of New York. Said school has 
been established for 13 years, and is in a prosperous 
condition. For furniture and good-will, $1,500; $600 
eash, and balance promisory note. A specialist in 
Greek, Latin, and English, and a graduate from Har- 
vard or Yale. preferred. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
574 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ENLARGED 
REVISED, Manual of Gymnastics. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 
Address N. E PUBLISHING. CO., 3 Somerset St. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


Valuable for Teachers. 


of THE JOURNAL for the years 
Bound Volumes: is 'Price, each, $4.00, 


Geachers aA gencies. | 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 

responsible positions at good salaries. 


Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. It has the following branches, 
which act as 80 many separate Agencies: ALLEN- 
TOWN, PENN.; NASHVILLE, TENN. ; BRUNS- 
WICK, GA.; also branches in’ KANSAS, CALIFOR- 
NIA, and COLORADO, 

For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
wilremain “incognito.” Other State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do A 5 be misied ; 
we have no agency in Boston.) 

We have now () ays) 1187 vacancies for fall. Our 
membership is 448. We will accept 52 more members. 
Only the best teachers need apply. 

We have vacancies in every department from Presi- 
dencies of State Universities at $5000 to Principal- 
ships of country schools at $500. 

A Board wrote us yesterday for a lady for Principal 
of Seminary at a salary of $1000 and living. This is 
the largest lady’s salary we have had so far. We 
have some High School places for ladies at $1000, and 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago, 


a large number at $600 and $750. Also innumerable 
calls for pomaty and intermediate teachers. 

Some of our vacancies are mentioned in back num- 
bers of the V. 2. Journal, and the N. Y. Sch. Journal. 

CHICAGO, FER. 15th, 1886. 

MR. ORVILLE BREWER:—I take pleasure in stating 
that I have received in the past year $40 from 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago for 
information I_ gave them of vacancies and probable 
vacancies. — MINNIE C. CHILDS, Art Teacher, 3754 
Johnston Place, Chicago. 


PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885: 


Rev. J. B. HERRICK of Philadelphia to the Presi- 
dency of Dakota Ussverany, salary $2000. Prof. W. 
W. GRANT of Indianapolis High School, salary raised 
to $2500. Prof. L. C. HuLL of Detroit High School, 
Michigan, salary raised to $2500. H. T. GILLETTE, 
from a $1000 position in New York to the Superinutend, 
ency of Winona, Minn., at a salary of $1800. His 
brother to Manistee, Mich., Superintendency, $1500. 


SEND POSTAL FOR CIRCULARS. 


EST TEACHERS, ana'Fontion, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls” for good teach- 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents, 
Principals, Specialists, and Grade Teachers wanted, 
Send stamp for circular and application blank. 


A. LOVELL & CO., 
W. D. KERR, | Managers, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut TracueEkrs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com 
wittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


EXCH, 


w? Teachers’ Bureau Ve, 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

_ 829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is anold and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“ Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our Uesvereny for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. TRIPP, Prest, 
Central University of Lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 
lL. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 
WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D., Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER, State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schools, Colleges, and Families with competent 
Teachers without charge. Aids Teachers to secure 
desirable positions in the South and West. Rents and 
sells School and College property. And gives par- 
ents and guardians information concerning good 
schools, or Teachers, Application Form, or other 
information, inclose stamp and address 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY, 
Or L. C, DicKEy, Manager. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


P. O. B. 410. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
cation form sent free, 
A. B, FANNIN, Manager, 


573 1 Montgomery, Ala, 


“want TEACHERS ? SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


For good Teachers only. Over 300 vacancies Paying 
from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 17 
received to-day, May 7th. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

RK. E. AVERY, 


American School Bureau, 2 West 1th St., N. ¥. 
TEACHERS’ 


H. IWESSE’S AGENCY, 


12 KK. 17th Street, New Vork City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, ete., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Artand Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field.° 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
pose teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 


Best of references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N, Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 
Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager. 
569 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


Never in its history, has the N. E. Bureau of Edu- 
cation had registered upon its books so many first- 
class teachers, fitted for responsible positions and 
the higher departments of instruction, as to-day. 
Early applications will secure the best of them. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED BY SEPTEMBER, 


To engage as Principal Assistant, or Head of Lan- 
guages, Fine Art. and Music Departments, in some 
school or seminary where there would be a possibility 
if suecessful of buying an interest after two years, 
or of buying the owner out, if degired. M.A. of 
Kings College ; member and graduate of several for- 
eign universities ; first-class references; unexcep- 
tionable testimonials ; 15 years experience ; excel- 
lent teacher, disciplinarian, and musician. Address 
with full particulars, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
577 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Send six cents for postage, and 
receive free, a costly box of goods 
s whichwil) help all, of either sex, 
to more money rig ng else in 


July 15, 1886, ee. 75 
STOV UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoois. 
Bees to both sexes. Address the Registrar. _ 
<(HOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
S trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston, 
PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
C College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
M Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng.. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
y. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
«INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
| 
| FREE REGISTRATION 
‘ 
— — 
' 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
~ 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. WALKER’S 
Epitep By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. Anatomy Physiology Hygiene THE SONG READER. 
VOLUME Il. NOW READY: A Series of Progressive Lessons for Public Schoois. 


A History of Education. 


By Professor F. V. PAINTER, of Roanoke College, Va. 


teacher, 


as it exhibits the pedagogical principles, labors, and 
s 


A work of great practical value to eve 
rogress of the t more fully and im jally than any work yet published. The history of education, 
viewed from the standpoint of the history. of civilization, ts t in its relation with the social, political, 
and religious conditions of each country. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Sent, id, on receipt of price. Special terms 
Rending Circles ete. 


made on class-supplies, to Normal Classes, Teachers 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johnson’s alone has 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elemeutary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 


These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


er, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 

“If you are dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessary 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrat 
with superb anqparmnes; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 
— The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 

*.* Specimen pages Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St.,. NEW YORK. 


just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 
FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED axnp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
TISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which s 


ial attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A Great Repositery of Practical and Sci- 
entific Information. One of the Fullest, Freshest, 
and most Valuable Hand-books the Age, Indis- 
pensable to every Practical Man. Just ready: 


THE TECHNO-CHEMICAL 
RECEIPT BOOK. 


Containing Several Thousand Receipts, covering the 
Latest. most {mportant. and most Useful Discoveries 
in Chemical Technolovy and their Practical Applica- 
tion in the Arts and the Industries. Evited chiefly 
from the German of Drs. Winckler, Elsner, Heintze, 
Mierzinski, Jacobsen, Koller, and Heinzerling, with 
additions by William T. Braunt, graduate of the 
Royal Agricultura! College of Eldena, Prussia, and 
Wm. H. Wahl, Ph.D. (Heid). Sec’y of Franklin Inst , 
Philadelphia, author of “ 
tions.” Illustrated by 78 
over 500 pages, 12mo, closely printed, containing an 
immense amount and a great variety of matter le- 
gantly bound in secarlet cloth. gilt Price, $2.00, free 
of postage to any address in the world. 
t= A circwar of 32 pages, showing the full Table 
of Contents of this Important Book, sent by mail, free 
SC peeee. to any one in any part of the World who 
will furnish his address. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Im 
810 WALNUT ST., PHIALDELPHIA, PA., 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COwPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


alvanoplastie Manipula- 
in one volume, 


rters, 
S.A. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell the bright, new book 


PERLEY’S REMINISCENCES 


Of 6 YEARS in the NATIONAL METROPOLIS, 
Illustrating the Wit, Humor, Genius, Eccentricities, 
and Intrigues of the Brilliant Statesmen, Ladies, 
Officers and noted celebrities of the world that gather 
at the centre of the nation. A richly illustrated treat 
ofinner society History, Incident and Anecdote, from 
“ve olden time” to the wedding of President Cleve- 
land, by the veteran journalist and story-teller,—Ben 
Perley Poore. Address 

HUBBARD BROS., Pablishers, Phila., Pa. 


Vacation Reading ! 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., - $1.00. 
Address New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
8 , and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue an rticulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
ABASH AVENUE. 


Chi 
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ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


(As Used in Actual Business). 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.00. mple copies sent at Introduction 
price. oney refunded if not satisfactory. Second 
edition now ready. GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Penmanship 1849-85), 

Bartholomew's Drawing Books (1866-85), 

Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 

Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 

Webb’s Word-Wethod (1867-85). 

Language Sos Supplementary Work. (Pat- 
e 


n Cc. 5, 
Number Tablets, for meptementery Work in Arith- 
metic. Patented Sept. 8, 1885.) 
Howard's Practical Series in Arithmetic. 
Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 
Dinsmore’s First Lessons In Physiology and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books, Lu nambers 
Please address the publishers, 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
209 Wabash Ave., 107ChambersSt., 22 Bromfield St., 

Chicago. New York. Boston. 


High Schools and Academies. 


This book presents all the important facts in an in- 
teresting manner; the statements are concise and 

ractical. Although a new book, it is in use already 
5 hundreds of the best schools, and should be knowu 
by every Principal. 


*.* Sample copy by mail $1.00. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
G. B. MELENEY, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
N. E. Agt. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. 62.89 


Geikie’s in Physical Geog., 4. 
Roscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 


Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, -40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
42 Bleecker St.. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Bascom’s Wental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.50 
‘rane & Brun’s French Reader, {4.50 
Day's “bychology, bthics, Xsthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German ics for students, 

(4 voila rendy: -60 and $1 00 
Ireland's Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Klemm’s Poeaste fur Haus und Schule, . 1.25 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. = liius -00 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 50 
How Should | Pronounce, 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Rooks, vols, Each BS 
Putnam's Hints for Home Reading, 75 


Putnam's Series of Atlases. (14 vuis.), Tic. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, Enlarged. - 3.00 
Rosensiengel's German Reader, - 1.55 


sturtevant’s Kconomics, - 
The Klementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) bh, 861.25 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
+o the publisbers 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 


FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 


UNITED STATES, 
ENGLAND, 
FRELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 

eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Mistories and Mist’l Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Theomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Beed & Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Migher Lessons in English ; 

HMutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STeBerINs. Presented for the first 
time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed 
yy for a Text-Book and for Self-Instruction, 
A k of Zsthetic Training for all Persons 
of Culture, and particularly fur the Elocutionist Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer Paint- 
er, Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expres- 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick 
paper and wide margins poe and bound with es- 

jal care; cloth, $2.00, postpaid. EDGAR 8. 

ERNER, Publisher, 48 University PL, New York. 


NOW READY. 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes dun Americain, recueillies et mises en 
ordre par A. de Rougemont. 
An entertaining and instructive Reading Book f 
French Classes of the Middle grade. tomo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


Address 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


578 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


21 University Place, New York City. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION. 

The College removed 

DR. L. SAUVBOUR, 


OSWECO, N. Y. 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 
BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N. ¥. The Circn- 


Grand View House, Wernersville, Pa. 


For Board, <ooms, and Raib oad Wares, address HON, A, O, Orwogo, ¥. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitutiou. 


Peterson’s Science. eow 


By IRVING EMERSON and O. B. BROWN. 


Both these gentlemen are practical School Music 
Teachers, and the two volumes of the Sone READER 
at once commend themselves to the judgment of 
other practical teachers as being collections of the 
very best material for School Musical Instruction. 


BOOK I. 

For the Younger Classe-. 192 pages; the first 
108 of which are occupied by an admirable and sen- 
sible course of lessons, with explanations, exercises, 
good music, and good words. 22 pages have simple 
solf-ggios, and 60 pages a fine collection of genial 
songs, in one and two parts. Price 50 cents, or $4.30 
per dozen. 

BOOK II. 

For the Older Classes. 256 pages ; the first 
half of the book contains 66 lessons, explaining and 
giving practice in every difficulty of common vocal 
music, The last half isa good collection of 2, 3, and 


0 |4part songs, making, altogether, about two hundred 


songs in the book. Price 60 cents or $6.00 per dozen. 


Please examine these thoroughly made 
and usefal Readers. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK OF— 


Religious Son 
gious 


Suoay ScRoof apo the Home, 
OMARLES W. WENDTE, 


With poetical contributions by 


Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M, Alcott, Hez- 
ekiah Butterworth, and many others. 

The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B! 
Dykes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel, Mendelssohn and 
other eminent composers, old and new. 

This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections, together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 

Price 85 cents each by mail, postpaid; 
88.600 dozen by express. chargpe not prepald. 
C7’ Specimen Pages Free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN GHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 
sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 

rice, by Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New 

york. pectus mailed free. eow 


TEXT- BOOKS 
ON 
Mathematics, 
Mechanics, 
Mineralogy, 
Trigonometry, 
Engineering, 
Steam Engine, 
Architecture, 
Etc., Etc. 


Astronomy, 

Assaying, 

Botany, 

Calculus, 
Chemistry, 
Drawing, 

Electricity, 
Geometry, 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


*«* Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WILTE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Szpv. Ist. 


_The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E. Warre, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 
school education. For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth, Introduction price, $1.50. 


McGUFFEY’S 


WORD LIST. 


More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons 


as found in the successive lessons inthe books. 


Pronunciation indicated by diacritical 


marks; the words divided into syllables; silent letters cancelled and accented 


syllables marked. 16mo, 80 pp. 


ntroduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


28 Bond St., New York. 


C. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent. 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR USI IN 
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+ 


